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Cousin Corney’s Two Offers. 





BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 


HAT would you like to hav 
for dinner, ma’am?” 

It was my Mary, neatest 
primmest, daintiest, most 
opinionated and most inval- 
uable of housemaids who 
opened the door of my sit- 
ting-room a hand’s breadth 
and put this question. 

She was in the habit of 
going through this cere- 
mony every day, and I was 
equally in the habit of re- 
sponding as I did in the 
present instance: 

“Anything you please, 
Mary.” 

And so Mary retired, smiling, to the kitchen, and 
falling back on her geniys, proceeded to concoct a 
repast which Blot himself would have approved. 
Mary had a peculiar temper which required peculiar 
management. It was necessary for Ciscipline that I 
should appear to govern the house, and equally nec- 
essary for my peace of mind and the conservation 
of my charming little dinners that Mary should 
actually do so. 

Mary’s advent had put to flight a whole flock of 
fancies that had been congregated at my pen’s point, 
and so when the door shut, I leaned back in my cosy 
cushioned armchair and awaited the return of the 
truants. 

Meanwhile my eyes wandered away over the rain- 
blurred November landscape, all gray, and wild, and 
dismal, and I thought, naturally, how lonesome I 
should be when Mary was gone home for her au- 
tumnal visit, and wondered how I should contrive to 
do my own cooking, seeing that the possession of 
Mary had begotten in me a distaste for culinary ex- 
periments. 

How I shuuld welcome her back again with all her 
whims, and crotchets, and stiff little angular notions. 
And so, somehow, thinking of Mary, my eyes wan- 
dered by chance to Cousin Corney’s letter lying there 
bafore me on the table unopened, although the mail 
had brought it full two hours before, and Mary had 
given mea severe glance as she put it into my hand, 
saying: y 

“It is postmarked Essex, and I guess it is from 
your cousin, ma’am.” 

I took it, smiling carelessly, remembering that in 
our first acquaintance Mary had regarded my having 
no relations as a singular and suspicious circum- 
stance, and that even now she felt that it was not al- 
together respectable for a single woman to be living 
without a host of cousins and aunts and the like to 
keep her in countenance. 

“I know it’s a pity, Mary,” I said, in mild depre- 
cation of her disapproval. ‘‘ But then if I had re- 
lations, I might not be so fond of them.” 

Mary looked aghast at anything so monstrous. 

** For, you see,” I added, laughing, “ I’m not fond 
of Corney at all.” 

Mary looked grim. 

**T don’t wonder—a chit of a girl with a name like 
that,” she said, severely. 

“A girl! My goodness, Mary! What are you 
thinking of? Corney isn’ta girl, Corney is a man 
—a grown-up man, a widower to boot, with a couple 
of girls who must be young women now.” 

Mary ignored the girls, but turned her clear gray 
eyes upon me and repeated: 

“A widower, ma’am,” in a manner under which I 
felt myself blush all over. 











1 retreated precipitately to my sitting-room, and 
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made a vow that never again, under any circum- 
stances, would I mention my Cousin Corney to 
Mary. 

Cousin Corney, indeed! A man who could talk 
to you about the Silurian epoch and the Pliocene 
formation by the hour, but who knew no more of 
woman that he did of the fauna of Jupiter, whose 
bosom friends were the skeletons of pterodactyls and 
megatheriums, and who bore about as much rela- 
tion to the present as did the fossil remains which he 
adored. Cousin Corney! I would as lief have had 
the portrait yonder for company, although he hada 
kindly blue eye and & sweet temper, and the blue 
eyes had looked at me with—well, let us say a cousin- 
ly interest. It was no more I was sure. IfI had 
been a petrifaction handed down from the antedi- 
lavian world, I might have awakened a tenderer 
feeling in that odd, good, unimpressible heart of his. 
But I was a real live woman, with a warm heart, and 
@ quick temper, and a sensitive pride, and so I inti- 
mated rather haughtily to Cousin Corney that some- 
body else might take care of his little girls for all of 
me. And poor Corney turned pale and answered 
never a word, and straightway withdrew to the so- 
ciety of his beloved fossils. At least, I supposed he 
did so, and that was ages and ages ago, and nota 
line had since come from Cousin Corney. The girls 
had dutifally written to me at stated intervals—Bell 
little, fanny, wide-awake notes, inconsequent, girl- 
ish and charming, and Lucy wise, womanly letters 
that also were not without a winning grace. And 
they always said papa was well, and sent his respects. 
Ah well! Perhaps he had forgiven me now, for 
there was his letter superscribed in his well-known 
hand, and I had forgotten to open it in my hurry. 
I took it up now with a little kindly curiosity. 

** He will not think of marrying now, I suppose,” 
Ithought. ‘‘ The girls will take care of him, and as 
for company, he wants none. I only wonder how he 
ever came to win that meek, dove-eyed wife of his. 
No wonder she died!” 

And then I broke the seal and ran over the lines. 
I felt my face flush. 

*Gotosee him! Not I! Let himcometome. I 
don’t believe he’s busy. What business has he to be 
writing books and neglecting his relations all his 
life? ‘The girls have been longing to know their 
Cousin Milicent.’ Have they indeed? This is the 
first time I’ve heard of it. ‘Tried to bring them 
up to be good and lovable women like yourself.’ 
OCorney! To undertake to bribe me with a com- 
pliment! To forget me all those lonely years, and | 
then pretend tolike me! ‘Beg you will make us a 
long visit.’”’ 

I laid down the letter and thought a while,and then 
I took it up, and read it again. I read it so often, 
that by dinner-time I had it by heart, and it was 
over Mary’s delicate oyster stew that I acquainted 
her with its contents. 

Mary brightened, smiled, but said nothing. I was 
silent also. But the next Monday morning I over- 
heard her telling the butcher that he need not call 
again for some weeks. I was amazed, but I had not 
the courage to interfere. When, however, the milk- 
man received a similar notice, I ventured to remon- 
strate. 

**Do you mean to put me on hermit’s fare, Mary?” 
I asked, jocosely, yet with trembling. ‘‘ To be sure 
one person wont require as much as two, but I think 
I snall want my bit of meat once a week.” 

**T make no doubt, Miss Milly, you’ll have it every 
day at your Cousin Gorney’s, and a change of cooks 
will be a good thing for you. I’m right glad you’re 
to have it for one, but where’d be the sense of the 
people calling here and the house shut up from 
Thanksgiving to Christmas—for I suppose you'll go 
by Friday this week. I want to start on Monday, 
and I shall have to put things to rights after you’re 
gone.” 

I held my breath. It wasa long speech for Mary 
to make, and having made it, she retired to the 
kitchen. So my tyrant had not only calculated upon 
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Nor did she stop here. That afternoon she demand- 
ed my muslins and laces, and beguiled all the next 
day doing them up. The next day she brought my 
biggest trunk down from the attic, and the next she 
told me she had left word at the office for the ex- 
pressman to call. What was I that I should rebel? 
I could not, dared not, did not, and the consequence 
was that just at dusk Friday afternoon, I was set 
down at Cousin Corney’s door. 

I have not a very vivid remembrance of what took 
place then, but I know I felt a pair of arms thrown 
around my neck and a warm kiss and a sweep of sott 
curls on my cheek, and heard a clear, laughing voice 
cry out: 

** Here she is, Lucy, and she looks such adarling!” 
And then I was hustled in hurriedly, and there was 
a glow of lamplight and firelight, and the delicious 
fragrance of tea, and a pair of soft hands, whose 
touch was exquisitely gentle and tender, undid my 
wraps, and some sweet, dovelike eyes looked into 
mine. 

This one was Lucy—I knew she got those eyes from 
the meek woman who had been lying under the vio- 
lets while her little girl grew up into womanhood— 
and the one with the quick, ringing voice, a little 
imperious, but very silvery and pleasant, and the 
shining brown curls was Bell. 

I looked at them both with such frank interest that 
Lucy blushed beautifully, and Bell laughed out. 

*¢ Well, Cousin Milly, what do you think of us!” 

“‘T think that you are a pair of charming girls, and 
that your father ought to be proud of you,” I re- 
sponded, promptly. - 

Bell smiled, and looked pleased. 

O, of course, papa thinks us perfect, and we have 
to make the most of his approval, I assure you, Cousin 
Milly, for the species, gentleman, is really extinct in 
Warfield. Papa is a lover without rivals.” 

“Poor papa!” murmured Lucy, putting on my 
velvet slipper, and caressing it softly. 

** Humph!” 

Lucy looked up. 

‘* What did you say, Milly?” asked Bell. 

“I? Nothing; I didn’t speak, I believe,” I replied. 

But I’d been thinking—why poor papa! I, for one, 
had no pity for my Cousin Corney. On the contrary, 
I thought him very well off indeed with two such 
nice girls as these. If 1 could have had one of them 
I should have been quite contented. 1 should have 
preterred her on the whole toa kitten or a canary. 
And those were all the pets I had had. 

Is my cousin well?” I asked, presently. 

** Papa is quite well,” said Lucy. 

And Bell said: 

** He was so sorry he couldn’t be here when you ar- 
rived. It was so unfortunate, he had to go tothe 
station to meet Professor Raymond.” 

** The geologist ?”’ 

Bell brightened. 4 

O, you know him? Pray tell us what he is like! 
You know we can almost say with Miranda that we 
have never seen any man but papa and his friend 
Dr. Aloes,” she said, laughing. 

** Professor Raymond is stately and middle-aged, 
rather reserved. I should say he wasn’t the kind of 
@ man to notice young ladies.” 

Bell clasped her harids with a tragic air. 

‘* Behold, there goes my chateau en Espagne. Do 
you know, Milly, Lucy and I had quite made up our 
minds that he must fall in love with one of us.” 

** Indeed, Cousin Milly, it was only Bell.” 

Lucy lifted her head proudly, and the warm color 
rushed all over her sweet, fair face. 

‘‘Indeed, I never thought of it,” she repeated, 
looking seriously distressed.” 

Bell laughed, and I kissed her, privately hoping 
that if Professor Raymond should lose bis heart to 
either of them, it should be this lovely Lucy. Not 
that Bell was not charming, too. She was pretty, 
vivacious and intelligent, but so were a hundred 
other girls. Lucy was of a rare type, modest and 
gentle, yet not without her own delicate, womanly 





my going, but actually planned when I was to go. 





men fall in love with—in books. 
it would be in actual life. 

** You see,” pursued Bell, who did the most of the 
talking, ‘that Professor Raymond is coming here to 
give a course of lectures on geology, and papa was de- 
lighted to entertain him. Only it is too bad it should 
happen just at the beginning of your visit. Ah! 
there they are now. Lucy, come and look. Middle- 
aged, Cousin Milicent! My goodness! He may pos- 
sibly be thirty. Upon my word, papa is taking him 
right in here. Do, Lucy, go and tell him there is a 
fire in the parlor.” 

It was too late. Even while she spoke, good, ab- 
sent-minded, unconventional Cousin Corney had 
ushered the professor directly into the sitting-room, 
and was shaking hands and introducing his friend. 

At the first sound of the kind, cool, indifferent 
voice, certain curious doubts died the death. How 
foolish E had been to fancy that the little episode of 
80 long ago had lived in his memory, or ever 80 
slightly influenced his conduct towards me! Ono! 
Not at all! I could have laughed at my own folly— 
a woman’s folly. Cousin Corney had wanted a 
housekeeper, that was all. Wel!, so much the bet- 
ter! 1 should be perfectly at ease now, and I might> 
forget altogether the little touch of remorse that had 
been gnawing at my heart. I had done Cousin 
Corney no harm. That was plain, and I was glad of it. 

How ruddy he was, and getting stouter with his 
years. He had lost the little stoop he used to have, 
and was decidedly a finer and more presentable 
man now than he had been in his youth. He had 
a pleasant, mellow laugh, too, which Professor Ray- 
mond’s bon mots called out quite frequently. 

All this I remarked while I joined in the conver- 
sation, and also made notes on the behaviour of the 
girls. Lucy presided at the tea-table, she was the 
elder by eighteen months—and it was to her that 
Professor Raymond chiefly addressed himself. She 
looked so sweet and graceful while she sat there em- 
ployed in her womanly cftice, that I could not help 
fancying—was it fancy?—that the professor’s eyes 
rested upon her with a peculiar pleasure. And I 
fancied, too, that at least Bell was a trifle piqued at 
his inattention, and laughed and made little jokes at 
me by way of covering her chagrin. 

The evening was a merry one. Nobody could help 
being amused by Bell’s qusint humor, and more than 
once I saw Professor Raymond’s cool gray eyes 
twinkle with suppressed fan. But he talked mostly 
with Lucy, and was delighted to find that she knew 
the habitat of certain rare plants and minerals, and 
made her promise that before the snow should fall, 
she would accompany him in a search for the latter. 
He was to stay a month, and I think we all promised 
ourselves a happy holiday. 

““You were very good to come to us,” said Cousin 
Corney, finding himself alone by me a minute just 
before we said our good-nights. “I hope you have 
come prepared for a long stay.” 

‘‘ Perhaps I may remain till Christmas, if you don’t 
send we away sooner,” I said. 

He looked disappointed. 

“Not longer? What can call you back to that 
wretched, dull, little country town in mid-winter?” 
he said, his forehead knitting itself into a frown as 
he spoke. 

‘* Wretched and dull as it is,” I said, gravely, “ it 
is my home, and what happiness I have had, I bave 
been forced to find there.” 

‘*It was your own choice to stay there,” he said, in 
an abrupt, hard tone. 

I made no reply, but I felt myself grow pale. 

“ And now you will return there in spite of us,” he 
added, with an odd, wistfal look at me. 

Then finding I made no reply: 

* Bat I might have known I bad no infiuerce to 
prevent it. You are as obstinate as ever, Milicent— 
just the same singular compound of gentleness and 
stubbornness that youalways were. 1 wonder where 
you got your strange character!” 

I laughed in spite of my vexstion and embarrase- 
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**T fancy it was born with me,”’ I replied. 

“ Yes, I suppose so. Some old forgotten ancestors 
mingle their diverse characteristics in you, and the 
resuit ie—” 

I looked up at him suddenly. 

** Well, well!” looking at me as if he gave me up 
asa bad job. “We can’t any of us help our na- 
tures.” And he sighed a littie. 

I was meditating the question which of my char- 
acteristics was most intolerable to him, when he 
said, his tace softening with the words: 

** How do you like my girls?”’ 

1 told bio in such warm words as came naturally 
to my lips. 

He looked gratified. 

* Yes, they are nice girls. Bell is the gayer, but 
Lucy bas more in her than she will ever get credit 
for.” 

“Tf lam not mistaken, Professor Raymond is fast 
discovering her charming qualities.” 

** Professor Raymond!” 

He looked unfeignedly surprised. 

O yes, Lucy is intelligent, and remarkably well- 
informed upon his favorite studies. I dare say he 
may find her a pleasant com panion—but he wouldn’t 
—I should think—why, Milicent, he is years older 
than she is.” 

“ Protessor Raymond is a little past thirty, I should 
say, and Lucy is twenty-three,”’ 1 said, quietly. 

Cousin Corney looked curiously disturbed and 
perplexed for a minute, and then exclaimed, sud- 
denly: ? 

**T suppose you wouldn’t believe it, but upon my 
word I never thought of it before. Good heaven! 
You see how fit I am to bring up girls. If Lucy 
should fancy him I should never forgive myself. My 
little darling!” 

1 hastened to assure him that young ladies were 
not, so far as I knew, in the habit of giving away 
their hearts unasked, and Professor Raymond was, 
in my opinion, much more likely to fall in love with 
Lucy than she was to care for him unsought. 

He seemed relieved, but stillanxious. 

“‘ At any rate,”’ he said, “‘ I hope it will be Lucy, if 
either. Bell would not, I fancy, have many thoughts 
in common with him.” 

1 rose now, saying that since I had effectually dis- 
turbed his slumbers for the night, I would betake 
myself to my own. 

Both the girls came to my room that night, and 
talked over the guest, or rather Bell did. Lucy, in 
the prettiest of blue flannel wrappers, sat on a has- 
sock in the corner, and warmed her feet at the opsn 
fire. 

“He’s an uncommonly fine-looking man, isn’t 
he?” said Bell. 

“ He is, certainly,” I answered, finding Lucy was 
silent. “There is something imposing in his 
presence.” 

Thereupon Bell was silent for, as Lucy laughingly 
deciared, fally two minutes. 

‘* ] was thinking,” she said, gravely, ‘“‘ what an ad- 
vantage men have over us. They go from place to 
place, make acquaintances everywhere, examine us 
coolly, and don’t compromise themselves in doing 80, 
and take or leave, as they fancy. 

Lucy stirred uneasily. I laughed gently at Bell’s 
philosophy. 

“You don’t know much about men, my dear. 


* They would say that the advantages were all on the 


other side—that lovely woman holds the balance of 

Bell’s spirited face glowed. 

“ By your leave, Cousin Milly, that is all nons=ns-. 
Women have nothing to do but wait, and if my lord 
deigns to ask her to share his fortune, she haa only 
to be properly thankful. There are s0 mary of us, 
you see, dear. That's what it is.” 

“Come, Bell,” said Lucy, laughing softly, ‘ don’t 
begin a disquisition on woman’srights. Bell is rabid 
on that subject, Cousin Milly. You will be properiy 
shocked some day, but she shan’t keep you awake 
now.” And the two went away with much genutl> 
joking and sisterly reproof, and I composed myse!f 
to sleep, thinking that any man might be proud and 
happy to win either of them to share his home. 

The weeks fiew around to Christmas. I made 
preparations to go home. But neither Lucy nor Bell 
would hear of it. 

“ Ask her to stay, papa!” pleaded Lucy. 

**“.ne wont stay for my asking,” said Corney, and 
his blue eyes shot a glance of reproach at me, which 
went straight as an arrow to my heart. 

“She wont stay without it, papa, if she has any 
proper pride,”’ said Bell, with spirit. 

Thereupon Corney laid down his newspaper, and 
in most proper, yet witha! cordial tones, expressed 
the pleasure it would give them all if I would stay 
the rest of the winter. 

“But—I don’t know what Mary will think,” I 
faltered. 

The girls exchanged giances. Lucy smiled de- 
murely, came around, and began stroking my hair, 
and said: - 

‘Tell her, Bell.” 

“* What is it?” 1 asked, puzzled. 

‘* Mary has graciously given her permission for you 
to stay,” said Bell, coolly. 

1 roused myself up, and felt a little thrill of alarm 
as I asked: 

Have you been writing to Mary?” 

“ Bell wrote,’’ said Lucy. 

* Lucy composed the letter,” corrected Bell. 

‘‘ And what did Mary say?” I demanded, in trepi- 
dation. “‘O you naughty girls! Mary wont come 
back to me again.” 








** Don’t worry, Cousin Milly. Mary says that as | 


her mother is ailing and wants ber to stay at home | 


with her, she has no objection to your spending the 
winter here,” said Lucy. 

“Which is very good of her, 1 am sure,” put in 
Bell. “ Cousin Milly, you must let me come some- 
time, and train this treasure of a housemaid for you.” 

“ My dear, you forget that 1 havea strong will of 
my own—that I am very stubborn. Yes, I think 
that is it.” 

Bell laughed merrily. 

**Do you hear that, papa?” 

But Cousin Corney didn’t, or what came to the 
same thing, pretended he didn’t hear. He was deep 
in a conversation with Protessor Raymond about 
some new theory of the scientists. 

But don’t think we were something-ological all 
the time. On the contrary, we were often as foolish 
as any other five mortals in the world. We drove, 
walked, skated, ate and drank. Bell declared that 
the professor’s appetite for Lucy’s rolls ought to be 
summarily suppressed. 

“It is all very well at present,” she said. “ But 
I would like to know what we should do if the wheat 
crop shoul i fail?” 

We talked nonsense, too, and made small jokes, 
and laughed at them for very gayety of heart. Pro- 
fessor Raymond forgot his gravity, and I think I 
must own that he flirted—in a very mild, innocent 
way—with both the girls. Indeed, I was sometimes 
almost puzzied to decide which he liked best. But 
I always came back to Lucy at last, She was sc 
winsome, 80 irresistibly lovable. Bell was the com- 
panion for summer hours when life runs in golden 
drops, but Lucy had a benediction for all rainy days 
and dark times, when the heart’s light goes out in 
sadness. 

So I thought in my deep wisdom, and eo Cousin 
Corney thought, and was happy in thinking. 

The weeks ran round swiftly, and brought us 
March. The winter had been a miracie of steadi- 
ness—not so much as an intimation of a thaw since 
the early snow-falls. But now the March sun ran 
warm and high; for once the winds were whist, 
and hour by hour the snow wasted till one morning 
we woke up to see the broad, bare brown fields. 

Such a change for one night we said at breakfast. 

Professor Raymond, who had come back to us the 
day before, loitered near the window. 

‘‘ I’m afraid the roads are broken up between this 
and town. At any rate, if they are not, I must leave 
immediately. It wont do to run the risk of missing 
my appointment.” 

A little shadow fell upon us. We all gathered near 
the window. Lucy was the first to speak. 

“Do you hear that roaring sound? Hark! How 
it grows! It must be the river! The fiood is upon 
ms °° 

Professor Raymond went out, and came back pres- 
ently with gleaming eyes. 

““] was right. There’ll be no getting to town to- 
day. The raiiroad is washed away, and there isn’t a 
dam left on Miller’s River above here, and the one 
here is threatened. The river is full, and roars 
like a Niagara. "Tis a grand sight. Shall we go out 
and see it?” 

We were all in a fever of excitement directly. Even 
Corney was dazed, and had to be looked after to pre- 
vent him from rushing out without overshoes or hat. 
However, we got started presently, and hastened up 
the river bank towards the bridge. A crowd of peo- 
ple were hurrying in the same direction, and every 
one had a story to tell of disaster and narrow escape. 

The scene was unique and wild. Great cakes of 
ice, broken up by the thaw, intermingled with huge 
logs from the parted booms tar up the stream, came 
borne upon the swollen, tarbid torrent, and plunged 
with a rush, and a cloud of -white spray over the 
dam; jast below, the water was a foaming, hissing, 
seething mass where ice and logs were churned np 
and down and about in the strangest fashion. And 
all the time the waters thundered at the dam, and 
the bank where we stood shook palpably beneath us. 

The girls were half wild with excitement, and even 
Professor Raymond, who had his share of phiegm, 
was roused to enthusiastic interest. 

Presently Bell proposed going upon the bridge. 

** We can see so much better there. We shall feel 
rigit iu the midst of the caldron.” 

Iun atraid you'll be right in the midst of it,” I 
interposed, in alarm. ‘‘ What if the bridge should 
go?” 

**O, the bridge wont go! Will it, Professor Ray- 
mond ?”’ . 

He watched the torrent a minute with his cool, 
gray eyes. 

“] should say not, at present. If you wish to cross 
the bridge, I think you will be perfectly safe in do- 
ing 89.” 

**Safe! I beg, Cousin Corney, you will interfere 
to prevent this madcap exploit!” 1 cried, in real 
anxiety. 

But Corney, who had a biind confidence in things 
remaining as they were, declined to interfere, and 
said, langhingly, that if 1 was timid, I’d better re- 
main with bim. 

“ Atany rate, Lucy wont go!” I exclaimed. But 
Lucy, with a look in her dove-eyes befitting the lead- 
er of a forlorn bope, was already clinging to the 
slight railing, and eager to set out upon the ad- 
venture. 

A minute or two, and our trio were winding out 
and in among the hundreds of foolhardy people who 
were risking their lives for a whim. Presentiy the 
girls looked back, and waved their hands. Professor 





Raymond swung bis cap aloft. 


“It must be grand from where they are,” said | 


Corney. 

“For all that, I wish they were safely back again,” 
I said, not trying to concea! my anxiety. 

‘““Why, Milly,you are absurdly timid,” said Corney. 
“‘ The bridge is perfectly safe, | am sure.” 

Now if there is anything exasperating, it is to be 
consoled by-ignorance. 

“You remind me, Corney, of old Squire Leigh. 
The old man was awfully bypochondriac, and when 
a thunder shower came up he was wont to hide be- 
hind the door for safety. ‘Why, 1 wouldn’t do that, 
Mr. Leigh,’ his wife used to say. ‘The lightning 
wont hurt you.” ‘Madam,’ quoth the squire, ‘ they 
that know nothing, tear nothing.’”’ 

““Thank you,’’ said Corney, meekly. ‘‘ May | ask 
if you are often in the habit of complimenting your 
friends by relating that anecdote?” 

** As often as they deserve it,” I returned, crustily, 
my eyes fixed on the scarlet feather upon Lucy’s hat, 
and my heart beating faster with every fresh onset 
of the floating ice. 

Corney looked at me kindly. 

“T’ll call the girls back, since you feel so badly, 
though I don’t think the bridge will go till the dam 
gives way—”’ 

Even while the words were on his lips an awful 
tearing crash rose above the din of the torrent, there 
was asharp, agonized cry from a hundred voices. 
The dam had broken, and the water, the ice, and ail 
the floating debris of a score of ruins shot through 
the gap with the swiftness of thought, ard with re- 
sistless power. In an instant the whole mass struck 
the bridge, which shivered, swayed, rocked fright- 
fully, and then went down into the horrible vortex 
below. 

The agony of that moment passesdescription. For 
a single breath the whole scene—the strain, the crack, 
the crash of falling timbers, the merciless thunder of 
the river, the frightened stampede and the terrified 
cries of the people on the bridge, were sharply pal- 
pable to my overwrought senses—the next came the 
mercy of utter unconsciousness. 

I was in a poor cottage up high on the bank when 
I recovered myself, and an old woman was pattering 
about me lsat up, remembered it all, and sobbed 
aloud. 

** Don’t cry, dear,” said the old woman. 

She might as well have asked the river not to flow. 
Yet my tears stopped of themselves very soon. My 
misery was too great for the relief of tears. 

A half hour passed, and nobody came. 

“ Were they all drowned, then?” I asked myself. 

Another half hour, and then I saw a tall figure 
stalking up to the cottage door. I rushed ont. 

A man, pale, and grim, and dripping, stood before 
me, but, strange as he looked, I made out Professor 
Raymond. 

“ Are they all dead?” 1 asked, stonily. 

Nobody is dead, God be praised!”” he said, with 
difficulty. ‘‘Tbey are both terribly exhausted, and 
Lucy was hurt by a falling timber, but I hope not 
seriously. Are you well enough to come to them?” 

The biood fiowed back to my heart. I was alive 
again, but weak and trembling. I clung to Profes- 
sor Raymond’s arm, and as 1 tottered feebly beside 
him, I stole an occasional Jook at his face. And 
now I saw how wofully white he was; there was a 
red line, too, where the blood had trickled down 
from the tempie. Bat his stately carriage had iost 
nothing. 

At any rate,” I faltered, ‘I am sure we owe 
their lives to you.” 

‘** I did what I could, of course,” he said, calmly. 

How provokingly cool he was, and how like a 
grand hero he looked. 

“‘ Here we are,” he said, in a minute more, and 1 
Tran in. 

My darlings were all covered up beneath piles of 
blankets, and were being done to death with hot 
ginger tea and whiskey punch, but they would sit 
up in bed and kiss me, and I cried over them in turn, 
and heard the fearful story with a thousand feminine 
amplitudes and digressions. 

O, it was so dreadful!” cried Lucy. “I was 
frightened to death, but Bell behaved like an angel.” 

“I didn’t get a blow over the back from a rail,” 
said Bel!. “But as for bebaving, Proiessor Kay- 
mond was glorious. When we got down there into 
the terrible caldron, he was as cool and composed as 
he is in our parlor.” 

‘ Only,” interrupted Lucy, ‘‘ there was something 
in his face—the shining out of the soul, | guess—that 
made me positively afraid to be frightemed.” And 
her tender eyes were humid and sweet. 

** You dear, sillychild. And now I’m afraid you'll 
both be falling in love with him. It will be just like 
a story—and one of you will die of a broken heart!” 
I cried. 

“Not I,” said Bell, bravely. ‘‘ Love him, of course 
I shall as I do the gods. Doyou know, Milly, there’s 
something Jupiter-like in him. Now 1 want my 
husband to be human—spiendid, of course, but bu- 
man. Think of nestling up to Professor Raymoad, 
and expecting to be petted !’’ 

“ And revealing one’s weaknesses to his keen eyes 
and being occasionaliy cross to him, and too late for 
breakfast, sometimes,” said Lucy. “Did it never 
strike you, Milly, that our grand professor is some- 
what ‘ too great and good for human nature’s daily 
food?’ ”’ 

“T can’t say that it ever did,” I responded, 
amazed. 

Bell strnggied out of the biankets and looked at 


“ What makes Cousin Milly binsh 80?” eaid Bell, 
| demurely. 

Lucy laughed in ber arch way. 
| perated. 

“tI biush, you absurd girl, it is at your folly. 
Here the nébiest man in the world has saved your 
lives—”’ 

* God bless him!” they interposed. 

“ And now, instead of worshipping him, as you 
ought, you go to reckoning up his defects. I'm 
ashamed of you.” 

Lucy sighed, and a tear or two stole out from un- 
der her long lashes. Bell coughed a little, and was 
silent. But presently she said : 

“T’m afraid Professor Raymond was hurt, Milly. 
Iam sure he looked quite white with pain. Don’t 
you think, Milly, you ought to go and ask him how 
he is.” 

I went immediately, and met Corney in the entry. 

“ The girls are nicely, aren’t they? But I’mafraid 
Professor Raymond is hurt. You are going to him? 
That is right.” 

I passed on into the library. He sat there by the 
fire, a little flushed now. 

“You are ill, Professor Raymond! Yot should 
have gone instantly to bed. Doso now, | begof you, 
and let me send’for the doctor,” 1 said eagerly, for 
his looks filled me with alarm. 

“ The doctor is sent for,” he said, quietly. 

A burning brand fell down jast here, and he leaned 
forward to repiace it, using his left hand. 

** Professor Raymond!” I exclaimed, “ your arm 
is broken.” 

“I'm afraid you are right, Mies Milly,” he said. 
“T shall bave fever, and be a troublesome patient 
for sometime.” 

“The more troublesome the better. It will help 
acquit us of our debt toward you,” I said, fervently. 

“Debt! There is no debt.” 

I looked up at him. 

He smiled. 

“No, you are wrong. You see, Miss Milly, I un- 
derstand what you are thinking of.’’ 

I fiashed. 

‘You are a woman, and imaginative. You make 
a hero of me—I am to be rewarded by falling in love 
—with whom?” he asked, suddenly. 

** Whichever you like,” 1 answered. 

* That is not answering my question. But it is to 
be like a story, you think. How will it end?” 

“How can | tell? lam no prophet. The play is 
not played out. Time enough to prophesy when 
the curtain falis.” 

“Ah! you are cautious! But there is the doctor. 
Now I shali suffer pain, and I hate pain. I am a 
coward under it.” 

1 looked at him in surprise. He was quite white 
and wan now. 

‘Let me stay and help you bear it!” I said, im- 
pulsively. 

“‘Thank you. If you will be so good!” 

His softened voice affected me strangely. There 
are few things more afiecting toa woman than to see 
the strength of a strong man fail. 

I stayed through the operation of replacing the 
bone. It was long and painful, and Cousin Corney 
turned sick, and could not bear the sight. After- 
ward there was an access of fever, and the patient 
grew delirious; then followed a somewhat siow con- 
vailescence, and by the means of it 1 got closer to the 
heart of our friend than I had done in all the month 
preceding. 

He was well at last, and announced bis intention 
to go the next day. It was at the tea table, and Bell 
passed him the sugar, and wished him a pleasant 
journey. Lucy regretted his going, in a soft voice, 
and pressed him to take another muflin. As for me, 
the cup of my chagrin was fall. 

‘* What is the matter, Cousin Milly?” said Beli, as 
we wiped up the tea-cups. 

** 1am sorry and disappointed,” I broke out. “‘ Here 
I made suze that he would marry one of you and 
now—I do hate to see my castles tumble down.” 
And my eyes filled as I surveyed the ruins. 

“It isa pity,” said Bell, sympathetically. “ But 
as Professor Raymond hasn’t asked either of us to 
marry him, I don't see what we can do about it.” 

“‘ But why doesn’t he?” I cried, despairingly. 

iuucy laughed, archly. 

“ You’d better ask him, Milly!” she said. 

‘“‘Askhim! The man is heartiess!” 1 said, with 
choler. 

The door had opened softly. In my trepidation I 
had not noticed it. | 

‘| trust you were not speaking of me, Misa Milly,” 
said the professor, gravely. 





l was exas- 


| 





The girls iaughed out, and | retreated, covered 
with confusion. 
lt was a mild, April evening. The robins were | 
piping softly, and the sun was red in the west. | 
“ A walk is always a good thing for the doldrums,” 
I said, cad burried on my wraps. 

Abroad in the fresh air, and with the birds’ songs | 
in my ears, I rapidly recovered my composure. } 

“Aiter all, it can’t be helped,” Leaid. “ ‘The best | 
laid plans of mice and men, etc.’” } 

A step sounded behind me. I knew it, thought of | 
ranning; was wiser, and turned short round. 

** Was it really I whom you called heartiess?” he 
said, joining me as unconcerned!y as possibic. 

1 could not answer. 


son?” be urged gently. 
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/ 
“Do you really think so? May I ask your rea- | 


“Professor Raymond, you are mot kind. You | 


me. Lucy set down an empty bowl, and also looked | know | spoke from an impulse because 1 was disap- 
at me. | pointed.” 
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lilly blush 80?” said Bell, 








‘* Because the story didn’t come out to suit you? 
Iam sosorry I have vexed you.” And he put out 
his hand to help me over a stile. 


arch way. 1 was exas- CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


DOMINUS REGNANT. 


I knew of nothing that could call him so far west of 
the river, and into the district that my orders cov- 
ten tebhie we es ered; but he readily explained the matter. After 
> n’t try to make it up by being good to BY MARIA J BISHOP our hearty greeting and mutual expressions of sat- 
me, ia I said, laughing. “I shall not forgive — isfaction at the meeting, he told me that he had 
you. Salva Regina ! from cathedral dome 
Floats softly on the air; 
Kyrie Eleison; still from regal Rome 
Soundeth its call to prayer. 


I shook my head. 

“Travellin’ doctors?” 

** No.” 

** Meth’dist preachers?” 

George laughed long and heartily at this last 

reached St. Louis on his way home, having collected | query, and replied : 

about fifteen hundred dollars, when he met an ac- “No, my curious friend—we'’re on commercial 

quaintance who surprised him with the information | business. You don’t know just what that is? Well, 

that bis paternal uncle, after whom he was named, | you needn’t; men have been rained before now by 

and whom he had not seen for fifteen years, was | knowing toomuch. We pretend to be gentlemen, and 

living in this town where we now sat. we've got money enough to pay for all we have, and 
‘*He was always a roving character,” said George, | a great deal more.” 

“and we haveonly been able to hear from him at 

intervals and in different places, for several years. “O nol—and we’re not offended.” 

I was really anxious to eee him, and came here from I heard the woman softly repeating to herself— 

St. Louis for no other purpose; and here I find him | ‘‘ Money—they’ve got money!” after George had 

flitted again. I reached here late last night, and | spoken; buat I believe I took no particular notice of 

discovered without much trouble that he left here | it. 
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But Deus Dominus Mayis Vobis, 


My chagrin was unspeakable, and could only be Is Europe's firm reply. 


got over in silence. 
* In that case, of course—but I couldn’t know that, 
you know—could [?” I said, awkwardly. t 
He stopped, and looked at me with an arch smile 
in his eyes. 


“T have sometimes thought you migitt, if you had 


I meant no offence,” the man said. 
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not been so very, very blind,” he said. 

It was all out now, and to my unspeakable amaze- 
ment [ heard him saying that he had loved me from 
the first—the very first. 

‘“*Me?” I echoed. “ Me?” 

“You, dear! And youcan’t say me nay!” he add- 
ed, with triumph. 


No, I couldn’t, indeed. If I could, J would, for it. 


seemed too much to be true, I could not believe I 
was not dreaming, till we got home, and Bell asked 
mischievously if I had learned the professor’s reasons 
for not proposing to one of them. 

But my happiness was so real and deep that I 
learned at last to believe init. Only I begged that 
Cousin Corney should not be toli till I was gone 
away, which I meant shoul be in three days, 

And 80 came about the most malapropos thing of 
all. I was sitting among my trunks, half-filled with 
woful litter, about me, when Cousin Corney came, 
and offered to assist me. I told him I thought he 
couldn’t fold dresses, and so he sat down and looked 

‘me. At last he said: 

**So you will go?” 

“TI really must, Cousin Corney.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t—I wish you’d stay and be 
my wife. I asked you years ago, you know,” he said, 
earnestly. 

O Cousin Corney!” I cried, overwhelmed. “ You 
were too early then, and now you’re too late.” And 
I told him how it was. 

He was deeply chagrined and disappointed, but 
through it all was so generous that I never loved him 
so well. But I couldn’t help it, you know, and then 
he never would have kept Mary in such excellent 
order as does Protessor Raymond. And I never could 
have loved him half so well. 
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THRUSH ENGINEERING. 

A naturalist says: ‘“‘A thrush’s nest was pointed 
out to me built in the fork of a mountain ash, so near 
to the bedroom window as to be under the close in- 
spection of an invalid lady, who, with her husband 
and nurse, were much interested in watching the 
daily progress of the family. The young birds were 
hatched on the 20th of June. For several weeks no 
rain had fallen till the 29th, when a heavy downpour 
set in, which lasted, with very slight intermission, 
throughout that and the following day. The parent 
birds were much distressed to give shelter to their 
young, and despite all their care, they failed in their 
efforts, until, struck with a happy thought, they suc- 
ceeded in placing a stick across the nest; then avail- 
ing themselves of this extemporized perch, and sim- 
ultaneously spreading out their wings, they f »rmed 
a complete and effectual canopy. On the following 
day the perch had disappeared; with the return of 
sunshine, both parents, relieved from all anxiety on 
account of the weather, were busily plying their 
brood with grubs and caterpillars, so that I had no 
opportunity for seeing the happy contrivance; but 
the three more fortunate observers bore testimony, 
in terms of high admiration, to the skill and patience 
of the thrushes, who never deserted the perch so long 
as the rain continued, although their own feathers 
were dripping with water. Throughout the second 
day of the trial, the cock bird brought food to his 
mate, who distributed it among her nurslings, tak- 
ing, of course, her own well-earned share. I askéd 
my friends how the birds had contrived to carry up 
the perch more than fifteen feet from the ground, 
bat neither had been so fortunate as to witness what 
must have been a clever piece of engineering.” 


HEALTH. 

Fresh air by day and by night, strong and nourish- 
ing food, dry soil on which to live, sunlight, and 
warm clothing, are the means of saving many lives 
which would have been hopelessly lost in the preced- 
ing generation, lf our conjectures are correct, this 
improvement may be expected to continue, and 
everybody can help to make it greater. Ventilate 
the schoolrooms, and the workshops, and the stores, 
and the houses. In cold weather let the air, com- 
fortably and equally warmed, be generally supplied 
from without in a constantly flowing current. Let 
those who can provide it in their homes remember 
that an open fire, which sends two-thirds of the heat 
up the chimney, furnishes the best ventilation for a 
room of moderate size which the ingenuity of man 
has yet devised, and that the heat escaping by the 
flue is the price to be paid for it. Let in the sunlight, 
and never mind the carpets, better they should fade 
than the health of the tamily. When a man pro- 
poses to build a dwelling in a swamp, warn him of 





Can thy dominion share, 
Alta alamo—then alone shall reign— 
Dark light, thy curtains fair. 


Laudate Dominum! from thousand aisles 
The high * Te Deum “ swells; 

And earth lies glistening in the radiant smiles 
That Heaven's deep blessing tells. 

We need no seraph’s shining wing to bear 
Et veniat super me; 

But all creation claims one guardian care— 
Portio mea Domine ! 
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SAVED BY A DREAM. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 
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It was about forty-five years ago (said Uncle 
J»hp), and one night towards the close of October, 
that 1 fund myself in a town near the centre of Mis- 
souri. I was engaged as collector for a great whole- 
sale house in Cincinnati, and my present tour had 
led me west much farther than this. I was now on 
my way home, and had but one more matter of busi- 
ness to look afcer, when I should turn my face home- 
ward again after two months’ absence. This last 
collection, which I proposed to make on the fullow- 
ing day, was from a man who lived about twenty 
miles north of thia town, and to reach the place it 
would be necessary to go on horseback, as there was 
no stage-route, and not a buggy tobe hired. I pro- 
posed to myself to get a good night’s rest, that I 
might be fresh for my long ride, and I went to bed 
feeling very glad that my labors were so nearly fin- 
ished, and that they had been so successful. I had 
in an oilskin belt under my waistcuat about three 
thousand dollars, the results of my trip; and I knew 
that my employers would be abundantly satistied 
with me. 

Pleased with my reflections, I ascended to my 
chamber, locked'the door, placed my treasure under 
the pillow, and retired. I was weary, and fell asleep 
almost immediately. It was asound slumber, last- 
ing through the night; and I was only wakened by 
one of the servants knocking at the door and calling 
to me that it was nine o’clock, and that I must get 
up if I wanted any breakfast. 

1 arose, as feverish, nervous and restless asa man 
in good health can be. The memory of a dream 
that had tormented me in the night was the upper- 
most thing in my mind. I thought of it all the time 
I was dressing myself, and I could not divert my 
thoughts from it on the way down stairs. I think it 
would have spoiled my appetite entirely, had I not 
meta friend in the breakfast room, the sight of 
whose face banished my troublesome thoughts for a 
while. 

Now I had never been a believer in dreams; on 
the contrary, I was much in the habit of scofling at 
those who pretended to see anything mysterious or 
supernatural in them. I was young and fall of 
health, had led an out-door life, and my sleep was 
rarely troubled by any visions that I was able to re- 
member upon the next morning. This being so, it 
was perfectly natural that such a startling and ter- 
srifying dream as the one of this past night, and one’ 
that seemed so dreadfally real, should make a deep 
impression upon me. 

I seemed to have been suddenly ushered into an 
upper chamber. The appearance of the room, and 
every detail of its farniture and appointments were 
perfectly distinct to my waking sense, It was such 
@ room as is made by finishing a house with a half 
story instead of a fall one, and on one side the wall 
was broken from the perpendicular by the angle of 
the roof. It was about sixteen feet square, and un- 
carpeted; adingy brown paper covered the walls, 
and the furniture consisted of simply a bed and two 
stools. The bed stood in one of the corners where 
the wall angled, and the clothes had been tumbled 
and disarranged. Near the centre of the floor lay 
the body of a man, apparently dead from a hideous 
gash over the foreheat. He lay on his back; and as 
I approached, I recogniz.d his dead, distorted, up- 
turned face as my own! 

That was all of it—and that was quite enough. I 
presume such a dream would have an unpleasant ef- 
fect upon most men; me it disturbed more than any 
single event of my previous life I can now recall. 

I entered the breakfast-room, and there at the ta- 
ble sat George Bewley, my particular friend, and the 
last man on earth that I hai any reason to expect to 
sée in that place at that time. Upon setting out 
from Cincinnati I lett him there making arrange-. 
ments for a trip down the Mississippi, be being em- 





his danger. 


ployed by the same house that I was collecting for. 


three weeks ago for Calif .rnia, overland. So I have 
had my labor for my pains, and I’ve nothing left but 
to gohome. But how are you getting on—and when 
shall you be ready to return?” 

I told him that I had but one collection to make, 
and should probably be ready to start for the east on 
the following day. I was about to ask him to ac- 
company me on my day’s trip, when he proposed it 
himself. I gladly accepted his offer. At any time 
the sight of Gaorge Bewley’s happy face and the 
sound of his hearty voice would have been welcome 
to me; but never were they more welcome to me 
thau now, when I found myself so greatly depressed 
in mind by my extraordinary dream. I concluded 
to say nothing about it to my friend, and to dismiss 
all thought of it as rapidly as possible. 

Our horses were ordered, and we rode out of town 
by the road that was pointed out to us. Bewley was 
in good spirits, notwithstanding his recent disap- 
pointment, and he made the way lively with his 
light-hearted talk, his laughter, and once or twice 
with a song. He was one of those persons who 
never seem to lack for animal spirits, and it was next 
to impossible for any one to be down-hearted ip his 
company. 

It was somewhat after ten o’clock when we left the 
town, and we calculate:] that with easy riding we 
might reach our destination by twoo’clock. Wehad 
no motive for haste; the road being bad, haste was 
out of the question. Our way led us through a thin- 
ly-populated region and through several large 
stretches of forest. Mr. Campbell, the object of our 
search, lived in a small settlement, directly on this 
road, as we had been informed; and after we had 
ridden till the sun was well down in the west with- 
out perceiving any indication of the settlement, we 
drew rein and held a short conference. 

I think there is some mistake about our direc- 
tions,” I said. 

It is more likely,” said my companion, ‘‘ that we 
have passed the plece without knowing it.” 

We canvassed the probabilities of the case for a 
few minutes, and then agreed to ride on and inquire 
at the tirst house. 

We rode on, and our patience was tried b7 the 
discovery that the “ next house,” was at least a mile 
and a half further on. The sun had set before we 
reached it, and as darkness was fast coming on, we 
were half resolved before communicating with the 
inmates to make an effort to stay there all night— 
unless we should tind that Mr. Campbell’s residence 
was close at hand. A young man with a dull look- 
ing face came to the door at our call; and while we 
interrogated him a young woman with a small child 
in her arms came and stood by him. They seemed 
to be people of rather poor circumstances and smaller 
intelligence than the average of the settlers on this 
road, if we could judge from app2arances. 
**Campbell’s Settlement!” the man echoed, with 
surprise at our question. ‘‘ Did you come from 
town?” 

** Yes—certainly.” 

‘* Then you passed the settlement six miles back. 
Don’t wonder you didn’t know it, though; there’s 
nothing there but Campbell’s house, a blacksmith 
shop and a big woodpile.” 

After we had ejaculated our disappointment and 
annoyance as much as was natural under the circum- 
stances, George inquired: 

‘* Well, my friend—can you give us something to 
eat, and keep us to-night?” 

The couple looked at us, whispered together, and 
then the man replied: 

* To tell the truth about it, stranger, we’re pretty 
poor, like many of the settlers about here. We have 
to work awful hard for what little we get, and we’re 
always glad of a little help. You can stay, of course; 
but if you can pay us, we expect you will. You do 
look like two gentlemen who have money, too.”’ 

O yes—lots of it,”’ George gayly replied, as he 
swung down from his saddle. ‘‘ You shall be well 
paid—never fear.”’ 

‘* Lots of it!—lots of money!” I heard the woman 
mutter, as I followed her into the-house. “O lordy 
—why couldn’t we have lots of it, too?” 

I took little thought of the words then; but I was 
not twenty-four hours older before I remembered 
them very seriously. 

The man took our horses to the shed, and George 
went with him to see that they were well attended 
to. By the time they came in the house the woman 
had put some homely but palatable food on the ta- 
ble, and we sat down to it with hearty appetites, af- 
ter our long fast. The woman got her child to sleep 
and laid him down in the crib, and George and 1 lit 
our cigars and fell to smoking. 

*‘You’re land-speculators, I reckon,” the man 
said. 





We smoked and chatted together until our cigars 
burned out, our host occasionally venturing a re- 
mark; and then my companion yawned and said he 
was sleepy. ‘ 

“And tired, too,” he alded. “I didn’t get halfa 
rest last night, and I’m bound to have a good one to- 
night. Come, John, let’s to bed. We will settle with 
our good friend here now for our entertainment, and 
start early in the morning, stop at Campbell’s and 
get back to town in time for the afternoon stage east, 
I hope. How much shall we pay you?” 

“ Just what you think right,’ answered the man. 

“* Will two dollars answet?” 

“Two dollars? I didn’t expect half of it.” 

George drew a handfal of silver from his pocket, 
and eelecting tour half dollars, handed them to the 
man. He received them witha glistening eye, aud 
an eagerness, which, to my mind, confirmed what 
he had said about his poverty. Taking a candle, he 
led the way up the narrow stairs and into an upper 
room. 

** There’s only one bed, but it’s the best I can do,” 
he said, putting the candle down on the stool. ‘* Good- 
night to you, gentlemen, and good rest.” 

** I could sleep soundly on the floor to-night,” said 
George, rapidly throwing off hisclothes. ‘‘And right 
glad am I to have a bed to sleep in. Good-night, 
John, don’t kick me if I snore.” And in a moment 
he was in bed, and asleep almost as quick. 

As for me, I had no idea of sleeping in that room. 
It was the very chamber I had seen in my dream! 

Ay—there it was—the same, exactly the same in 
every detail. Every particular, every feature of that 
apartment of horror that had been stamped so sharp- 
ly on my mind in the mystery of my sleep was here 
reproduced, even to the position of its only furni- 
ture, the bed and the two stools. And here was I— 
alive and well now, but how soon to become the dead 
inmate of this chamber? . 

I had no thought of sleeping there; my eager de- 
sire was to get out of the house as quick as possible. 
I shook George by the shoulder; he muttered impa- 
tiontly, and turned over. I shook him violently, and 
he sat up and petulantly exclaimed: 

** John—now what the devil do you want? Can’t 
you let me alone till morning?” 

‘“*Hush!” I whispered. ‘‘Gerze, we must leave 
here, at once. I had a dream last night that 1 ought 
to have told you of before. I saw this very chamber, 
and it was a scene of violence and blood, Let us get 
“away as fast as we can.” 

‘+ Is that all?” he returned. “If it wasn’t such a 
poor joke to be waked up in this way, I should laugh 
at vou. Dreamed, indeed! John, you’re nervous; 
that cigar was too strong for you. I’m going to sleep 
again; and upon my word, sir, which you know is 
worth something, I'll fight the man that wakes me 
up for anything short of the house being afire, or the 
judgtuent-day. Now you remember!” 

He lay back on the pillow, and had hardly touched 
it before he was asleep again. 

I should not like to experience the emotions of the 
next few minutes again. Determined myself not to 
pass the night in the room or the house, I could not 
bear the thought of leaving my friend there, exposed 
to the possible dangers which I was imagining for 
myself. And yet, | knew that I could not induce 
him to accompany me; his energies, mental and 
physical, were overcome with fatigue, and he could 
not or would not takethe alarm. Whatshould I do? 
The ts were passing, and it seemed to me that 
every moment brought me nearer to danger. In the 
midst of my agitation I took the resolution to leave 
the room and the house with all possible secrecy and 
haste, gallop back to the settlement and try to dis- 
cover the character of this house and its dwellers. 
If bad, it would then be time to raise the alarm, and 
take prompt measures for the safety of my com- 
panion. 

I acted immediately upon the resolution. I blew 
out the candle and passed noiselessly down the atairs. 
I opened the door into the room where we had been 
sitting—and there sat our host, smoking his pipe by 
the light of another candle. 

**Hilloo!” he said. ‘‘ What’s the matter?” 

The straightforward course seemed the only one 
for me, now. ‘I have made up my mind,” I replied, 
‘that I must see Mr. Campbell to-night. I shall 
therefore have to leave you now.” 

“Very sorry for that, sir,” he returned. “ You 
can’t stay till morning, eh? No? Well—I’ll go and 
get you. horse.” 

He did so. I mounted, bade him good-night, and 
went back at a fast gallop towards Campbell’s. 

I hardly knew what to think of myself on that 
lonely night-ride. I accused myself one moment of 
acting very absurdly; and then I thought of my 
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for thousands of dollars. After half an bour’s ride I 
sawa light ahead; and reaching the house from 
which it proceeded, I di ted and x 
door. 

The knock was answered by an elderly man of dig- 
nified and benevolent appearance. ‘Can you tell 
me, sir, where Mr. Campbell lives?” I asked. 

«<7 am he, and this is my house,” he replied. 

I told him my name and where I was from, and he 
cordially invited me in. 

‘* Take the horse, Bob,” he called, and a boy made 
his appearance and took charge of the animal. 
“Come in, sir; I have bsen half expecting you. It 
is pretty near eleven, and the family are all abed but 
me; but I will manage to find you a place to sleep.” 

Nobody but he and I were in the room which we 
entered; and before he could say anything further I 
begged him to attend to something of the greatest 
importance that I had tosay. He looked surprised, 
but listened attentively while 1 told him ot my 
dream, my meeting with Bewley, our ride, and what 
had happened at the house. . 

“Well?” he asked when I stopped. 

**Do you know those people, Mr. Campbell?” I 
asked. “ Who are they?” 

“Yes, I know them well;” he replied. “ They 
are Adam Maggs and his wife. They are English 
emigrants who came here about a year ago.” 

“Is my friend safe with them, to-night?” I eagerly 
asked. 

“Perfectly safe,” he responded. “As safe as 
though he were here beneath my own roof. Why, 
what should you fear?” * 

“Nothing,” I stammered, m>re than half repent- 
ing that I had said a word on this subject. ‘ Noth- 
ing—but -my dream.” 

Mr. Campbell smiled and shook his head. 

“J advise you not to trust too much to your 
dreams,” he said. “ In this instance, certainly, they 
have wofually deceived you. Adam and his wife are 
poor enough; but they wouldn’t harm your friend. 
Have no tears about him.’’ 

Thus reassured, I occupied the lodgings to which 
he conducted me, and enjoyed a most refreshing 
sleep. In the morning Mr. Campbell introduced me 
t» his family, gave me a good breakfast, and then 
paid me the money which I had taken all! this trouble 
to obtain, and took my receipt 

‘Your friend will be along presently,” he said. 
“Sit here by the window, so that you can see him 
whep he comes, and tell me something about Cincin- 
nati. I haven’t been there tor years.” 

Icomplied, and continued to talk with him for an 
hour. But nothing was seen of George. 

** Your triend may have oversiept himself,” sug- 
gested Mr. Campbell. ‘I will ride back with you.” 

It was past ten o’clock when we reached the 
Maggs house, We found Adam chopping wood, and 
he seemed surprised to see us. My inquiry for Bew- 
ley elicited the information that he had risen and 
ridden back towards the town before daylight. 

** He’s missed my place, justas you both did last 
night,” Mr. Campbell said. ‘‘ You'll tind him back 
to town before you. I’d seriously advise you to dis- 
continue your dreams in future, my friend.” 

I endured the kindly old man’s banter on the way 
back with good humor, for I was really rejoiced to 
have arrived at the end of this adventure, which had 
from the first caused me so much trouble and anx- 
iety. I parted with him at his house with a hearty 
hand-shake, and rode on to town, Upon first enter- 
ing the hotel I inquired for Bewley. My question 
was received with surprise; 1 was assured that he 
had not been seen since he left town with me the day 
before. 

The news was overpowering; for the tI 





ked at the | 


condition of their poor orphan child that he adopted | est, sat down at the foot of a tree close by, to refresh | ter, when she saw the handsome young page, did not J 
| themselves with a fiask of the red wine of the | 


it, proposing to have it brought up in a distant part 


of the country, that it might never know the fate of | Hungary. 


its parents. | 


But what sha]! we make of my dream, so truthfal 
and 80 terribly prophetic? They must answer who 


are wiser than I. It is not for me to say how it was | 


or whence it came; but it is certain that this dream, | 
and that alone, was all that preserved me from the 
horrible fate of poor George Bewley. 





THE EMPEROR’S DREAM. 


BY EMILY R PAGE. 





EVERY one has heard the story of the “ Children 
in the Wood,”—how the father of the now immortal 
“‘ Babes ” died, leaving them to the care of a wicked 
uncle; how that treacherous guardian committed 
them to the care of two robbers; how the heart of 
one cf the robbers became softened by their innocent 
prattle; how they fought, one killing the other; how 
the children, when deserted by the survivor, ‘‘ wan- 
dered up and down,” picking blackberries, and long- 
ing for the return of the robber; and how they died 
clasped in each other’s arm, and were covered with 
leaves by little Robin Redbreast, who ever since has 
been an almost revered bird. 

Some years ago, when travelling in Germany, I 
was forcibly reminded of this good old story, by one 
of the incidents in a legend connected with the 
beautiful cathedral in the old town of Speyer—I 
mean that part of the Eaglish tale in which the hes- 
itation of the robber to shed the children’s blood is 
set forth. I will relate the German story as it was 
told tome by the chapel-master of the cathedral, 
and one in which the possible and improbable are 
equally blended in a manner we do not often meet 
with. It is, in fact, a veritable romance of history. 

Conrad, the second emperor of Germany, was one 
of those terrible tyrants on a small scale, who, at the 
head of their bands of bold barons, rode roughshod 
over the rights and liberties of their subjects. Sach 
sovereigns were common enough some hundreds of 
years ago, and were as much objects of awe and 
dread then, asthe paltry princes of the same land 
are of ridicule and contempt now. Ir the matter of 
rapacity, however much the manner of displaying 
it may be altered, muck the same state of things ex- 
ists in modern, as in ancient days; for the grim baron 
robbed his retainers without scruple then, and the 
grand duke derives his revenues from the gaming- 
tables now. 

The Emperor Conrad had among the officers of his 
court, a nobleman named Count Coln, who on some 
occasion or other—no matter what—had the misfor- 
tune to fall under his high and mighty displeasure. 
As it was quite certain that if he remained at court 
his head would take leave of his shoulders, or that 
he would be precipitated entire into one of those 
terrible aubliettes which are to this day to be seen 
among the ruins of almost every old German castle, 
Count Coin fied from the capital, and, with his young 
wife, concealed himself in a wretched hut in the re- 
cesses of the Black Forest, where they dragged out a 
miserable existence, their sole consolation being the 
real love which they felt for each other, and which 
adversity had not the power to destroy. 

Now it happened that the emperor, who was re- 
markably fond of hunting, in one of his excursions, 
got detached from the main body of his party, and 
with only a few attendants, sought to find a shelter 
for the night. By the merest accidentin the world, 
he chanced to discover the hut of Count Coln who 





was so overwhelmed with fears for poor George that 
I believe I should bave fallen to the floor if they had 
not supported me. Recovering my senses, I hastened 
to a magistrate and gave him a statement of all the 
facts connected with Bewley’s disappearance, as I 
have here recounted them. The magistrate said that 
the legal evidence was by no means strong against 
the Maggs, but finally consented to issue a warrant 
for the arrest of both of them, and to have the house 
searched. Accompanied by two cfiicers, I rode back 
to the house, stopping on the way for Mr. Campbell. 
The old man insisted that there was some mistake 
about it, and that there could be nothing wrong with 
his poor neighbors; but he was willing to accompany 
us to see them ex nerated. z 

The officers were quite willing to act under my di- 
rection, and one of them took the man and his wife 
into custody immediately. The man trembled and 
turned pale, but tried to look innecent and uncon- 
cerned; his wife burst into tears and wrung her 
hands frantically. We began to search the house; 
and within half an hour we had discovered poor 
Bewley’s money-belt, with the money undisturbed, 
in a ragbag which hung from a nail. 

** Wretch!”’ I exclaimed with horror and indigna- 
tion, holding up the damning proof cf his guilt to 
Maggs. ‘‘ You have murdered my poor friend! Con- 
ceaiment can avail you no longer; tell us where you 
have hidden his body.” 

“1 s*pose it’s all up now,” he dogged'y replied. 
‘*Tf we hadn’t seen the color of your cursed silver 
we shouldn't ha’ thought of it. You'll tind him 
down cellar; we’d a had him buried out of sight be- 
fore to-morrow.” 

The corpse of George Bewley was found in the cel- 
lar, as he said; and the forehead bore just such a 
horrid gash as I had seen on my own forehead in the 
dream ! 

The wretched culprits were tried and executed. 
Good Mr. Campbell was so affected by the friendless 





Pp d to be away atthe time. As the emperor 
fortunately did not know the countess personally, he 
was of course ignorant of the former position of his 
poor-looking hostess, when he demanded her 
hospitality. 

That very night, as the emperor lay on his rude 
pillow, there appeared to him as in a dream, an old 
man of venerable appearance, who uttered these 
words: 

“Tnis night thy hostess wi!l give birth to a son 
who shall become thy son-in-law and successor.” 

Conrad, however, again fell asleep, and forgot all 


While they were so employed, the cloak became 
disarranged by the struggles of the awakening in- 
fant. its remarkable beauty immediately attracted 
the attention of one of them, and when the babe 
opened its little blue eyes, the man was so touched 
that his heart failed him, and he vowed that he could 
not perform the sanguinary orders of Conrad. His 
more savage companion vainly strove to reason him 
out of his qualms of conscience, and at length they 
both agreed to deceive the emperor and spare the 
child. 

Unwittingly, Conrad had himself furnished the 
means of deception. At the door of the hut had 
been thrown, the previous morning, a quantity of 
game, among which was a very young fawn, which 
had been slain by one of his own imperial arrows. 
The attendants took from the body of this animal its 
heart, and exhibited it to the emperor as that of the 
child, which, in fact, they had left sleeping under 
the tree. The monarch, being more of a monster 
than anatomist, did not discover the cheat, and duly 
rewarded the supposed murderers. 

The child had not long been exposed to the mercy 
of the elements, and the rapacity of wolves and wild 
boars, which abounded in that region, when Her- 
man, Duke of Suabia, chanced, with a long train of 
attendants, to pass by and discover it. Attracted by 
the singular beauty of the infant son of Count Coin, 
he directed it to be taken care of, and at once adopted 
itas hisown. It was carried to his castle, treated 
with the utmost tenderness, and every day the boy 
become dearer to his preserver and protector. In 
course of a few years, he grew up a handsome, frank- 
hearte1i, intelligent lad, the favorite of all who knew 
him, and the pet of the duke, who denied him 
nothing. 

When the young count was eighteen years of age, 
the Emperor Conrad, in the course ot a tour through 
his kingdom, paid a visit to Dake Herman at Suabia, 
and was 80 greatly struck with the appearance of 
the youth, that he took the first opportunity of ques- 
tioning Herman concerning him, and of ascertaining 
how he came in possession of him. The duke can- 
didly related the story, and the emporor at onca su3- 
pected, on comparing dates, that this was no other 
than the child alluded to in the prophecy while he 
slept in the hut in the Black Forest. Cuncealing his 
surmises, however, he pretended to take uncommon 
interest in the fortunes of the lad, and after muc’ 
persuasion, induced the duke to transfer him to his 
service as page—a position which was at that day 
very often the stepping stone to future greatness. 

Away went the young count with the emperor, at 
the termination of the visit. As soon as Conrad ar- 
rived at his palace, he sent for the two attendants to 
whom he had committed the child, eighteen years 
before, aud at once charged them with having prac- 
tised a fraud upon him. Terrified by threats of be- 
ing put to the torture, they comfessed; but on condi- 
tion of their keeping the matter secret, they were 
dismissed from his presence with a mere rebuke. 

Determined to avoid the threatened calamity, Con- 
rad now employed all his time in devising the best 
means of ridding himself of the lad without attract- 
ing suspicion of foul play on his own part. In the 
meantime he treated the young count with great ap- 
parent kindness, so as to throw him completely off 
his guard; and, to publicly show his regard, he one 
day informed him that he should have the honor of 
being the bearer of a special and very important de- 
spatch to his empress at Aix la Chapelle. 

The despatch was prepared, sealed with the im- 
perial arms, and committed to the charge of the 
young page, who was directed to spare neither whip 
nor spur, and t» deliver it into the empress’s own 
hands. Poor youth! little dreamed he that he was 
the bearer of his own death-warrant—for the sole 
contents of the despatch were the following words: 


“To THE EMP RESS,—ASs you set a value on your 
own lite, see that the bearer of this be secretly and 
speedily destroyed. CONRAD.” 


For several days the messenger travelled with all 
speed, until he arrived at the city of Speyer, where, 





about his dream and the prophecy, until the fullow- 
ing morning, when one cf his attendants entered 
his chamber and told him that during the night the 
inhabitants of the house had been increased by the 
advent ot a little son. The emperor was exceedingly 
superstitious, and fearful that hisdynasty might be 
obliterated, he determined, unlikely as it seemed 
thata poor peasant’s child should succeed to his 
throne and Gignities, to make assurance doubly sure 
by destroying the infant at once. 

Accordingly he summoned two of his retinue, and 
having enjoined them to the strictest secrecy, re- 
vealed to them his diabolical plot. This was, to steal 
the child from the countess’s chamber, carry it away 
into the furest and murder it. Stimulated by the 
promise of immense rewards, these wretches, after 
some hesitation, consented to perform the atrocious 
deed. 

Conrad was as crafty as he was cruel, and that no | 
imposition might be practised upon him, he stipu- 


lated that before the promised rewards were paid, | 


the assassins should produce the child’s heart, as 
proof of the accomplishment of the deed. This they 
agreed to do, and departed on their wicked mission. 

Having managed to pour astrong narcotic secretly 
into the broth of the countess, they succeeded, dur- 
ing the deep sleep which followed, in stealing the 
child from her side. 





in order to rest himself and horse, he lodged for a 
| night at the dean’s house. This reverend official was 

| Steatly delighted with the young gentleman, who, | 
on his part, was not a little annoyed by the inquisi- 
| tiveness of his host. The dean, for some reason or 
| other, was excessively desirous to know what the | 
contents of the despatch were; butas the young , 
man, not being himself acquainted with them, 
could not divuige them, he was compelled to resort 
to artifice to satisfy his desire. 

That night when the tired messenger was fast 


seal, he read the contents. Tae good man was aghast 
with terror,and at once determined if possibile to 
secure his guest from so terrible a fate. To accom- 

| plish this, he took another piece of parchment, and 
in a bandwriting as much like the emperor’s as he 


could make it, wrote the following: 





CONRAD.” 
The dean then resealed the letter, placed it in the 


Gisobey the commands of her lord—and the daugh- 


asleep, the dean stole softly into his chamber and | 


| took the packet from the pocket of his travelling | ti505 reverence, and its effigies in noes iid 


Nature supplies a | 
| remedy for its bite in the aristolochia indica @ piant | 


| dress. Carefully opening itso as not to break the | 


“To THE EMPRESS,—As you value your life, see | 
| that the bearer of this is secretly and speedily mar- | Of the cobra varies, but the prevailing tint is a 
| ried to our daughter. 


| messenger’s pocket, and the next morning the youth | 
' proceeded to Aix la Chapelle, and delivered it in 

Wrapping the little fellow ina | person to the empress. Her majesty did not dare | der turmpikes by der school as you go up mit your 
cloak, they left the hut, but before going into the for- ' 


feel inclined to; so the archbishop was at once sent 
| for, and young Count Coln was metamorphosed, 
| much to his own astonishment, into a married man. 

As soon as the emperor learned that his menial 
had wedded his daughter, be was greatly irritated 
and dismayed; but when it was told him that the 
young man was no peasant, but the first son of Count 
Coln, he forgave and restored the latter, and raised 
| his son-in-law to be coregent of the government— 
thus fulfilling the prophecy. 

Oat of gratitude to the dean, who had prevented 
him from spilling innocent blood, he made him chan- 
cellor, and founded the imperial vault in the min- 
ster of the magniticent cathedral of Speyer, over the 
door of which, to this day, is a tablet recording the 
fact of its being designed as the burial-place of him- 
self and all of his family, who might die on the west 
ern side of the Alps. 
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COLORED INES. 


Green —Two parts acetate of copper, one part car- 
bonate of potash, and eight parts water. Boil till 
half is evaporated, and filter. 

Biue.—Three parts Prussian blue, one part oxalic 
acid, and thirty parts of water. When dissolved, 
add one part of gum-arabic. 

Yellow.— One part fine orpiment, well rubbed up 
with four parts thick gum -water. 

Red —With the aid of a gentle heat, dissolve four 
grains of carmine in one ounce of aqua ammonia, 
and add six grains of gum-arabic. 

Gold.—Rab gold-leaf, such as is used by book- 
binders, with honey, till it forms a uniform mixture. 
When the honey has been washed out with water, 
the gold powder wil! settle at the bottom, and must 
be mixed with gum-water in suffisient quantity. 

Silver.—Silver-leaf treated in precisely the same 
manner gives a silver ink. Both these inks may, 
when dry, be polished with ivory. 

Biack.—Three ounces crushed gall-nuts, two 
ounces crystallized sulphate of iron, two ounces gum- 
arabic, and twenty-four ounces water. 

White.—Fine French zinc-white, or white-lead, 
rubbed up with gum-water to the proper consistency. 

Lately, several solutions of the aniline colors have 
been manufactured for the trade, and aresold as col- 
ored inks, but none of them can compete in bright- 
ness of color with the above old-fashioned and long- 
tried preparations. 








TIGHT TROWSEBS. 


A cotemporary very truthfully says: ‘‘ We incom- 
mon with the rest of mankind, own up to the pre- 
vailing habit of deprecating the fulliesof the female 
8ex upon the occasion of each change in the style of 
female wearing apparel, but it is a noticeable fact 
that the popinjay style of breeches now in vogue, 
more ridiculous than anything the women ever wore, 
is noticed. Female loveliness is such that it can 
make charming any extreme of fashion, but what 
length of familiarity, pray heaven, can make toler- 
able—much less comely—the dexter appendages of a 
human crane, wound about with cloth so tightly as 
to stop the circulation? The present style of panta- 
loons is neither comfortable, comely nor economical. 
| The “swell” that adopts it can neither stoop nor sit 
down without positive danger of an exposure of his 
person, from rupture caused by tension. When we 
see these fashionabies of the male persuasion on the 
street, we are reminded of the exhortations of a raw- 
boned, ill-formed preacher, when illustrating the 
wonders of creation. Raising his long skinny arms 
above his head, he exclaimed, “ God made this 
frame.” A voice in the congregation replied, ‘then 
his tools were mighty dull.” Here comes asix foot gal- 
lant, with a number ten boot, anda figure like a pair 
of tongs. There is not enough of his legs to make a 
shadow, and he walks as if each boot was a doubie 
bass viol. Nothing a woman ever wore will compare 
in folly with tight breeches on a spindie-legged hu- 
man biped.” 





THE COBRA DI CAPELLO. 


The cobra di capello is a deadiy serpent found in 
| India and Persia. lts name among us is Italian, 





| meaning the hooded snake, from the expansions at | 


the throat, looking like a bood slipped down. The 

| French, from the pecaliar markings on the back, 

style it the spectacular serpent—serpent a éunettes. 

Terrible as it is, the Hindoo jugglers frequently ex- 
, hibit it at faire and festivals, and handie it with im- 
| punity, while still possessed of its venomous fangs ; 
| and, by music, they seem to make it go through cer- 
tain modulated motions. 

This deadly serpent was an object also of supersti- 


| common as the living specimens. 


| of thocame dually escur Viagininenake root. The 
| hood is formed by twenty pair of fiat ribs at the neck 
| and fore part of the back, increasing in size to the 
| twelfth pair. When the snake is excited, it brings 
| these ribs forward so as to spread the skin, and the 
hood is then seen to the best advantage. The color 


| brownish olive; the spectacles white, sometimes 
| edged with biack. 





‘* Hans, where do you live?” Acrose der river mit | 


| right hand on der odder side. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE OVER-GIFT. 





BY DON LLOYD WYMAN. 


Love hath his times and seasons, 
And why need one complain ? 
With manifold fair reasons, 
Sweet kisses and keen treasons 
He mingles joy with pain; 
So why need one complain? 


We found young Love a-crying, 
And wanner than white death; 
We caught him up half dying, 
And in our four arms lying, 
We fed him on our breath, 
And kissed him out of death. 





We nursed him on lip honey, 

And housed him in our breasts; 
Through lowering days and sunny 
He paid us in love's money, 

And took his happy rests 

In our unresting breasts. 


We chafed his body’s pallor 
To nimble white and red; 
We cleansed his raiment’s squalor; 
Our hot lips woke blood's valor, 
From chilly foot to head, 
In swift fierce heats of red. 


But when his strength waxed greater 
He pined for riper fare; 

His eyes got flerce, and later 

He grew a ) oungling satyr, 
In all his eager air, 
From overmuch sweet fare. 


He spoiled our springing garde 
Of its germ-growing fruit; 
Repulsed the weeping warden, 

Despised our ready pardon, 
And with rude hand and foot 
Destroyed our tender fruit. 


Rich wines and fiery spices, 
Gold honey from the hive, 
The melon’s lush cold slices— 

Whatever most entices— 
Our eager hands did give, 
And his hot hands receive. 


But all our lavish giving 
Our need cut short one day ; 

Our best last gift receiving, 

He spread his young wings, grieving, 
And then flew quite away, 
Nor came back any day. 


Time kinder is than cruel, 
And we cannot comp‘ain; 

Love's torch’s scanty fuel, 

Burnt dead without renewal, 
Brings us deserved pain, 
And we cannot complair. 





A LIMITED HORIZON. 
IN FIFTEEN CHAPTERS. 





CHAPTER V.— [CONTINUED.] 


In due time their visitors arrived, and the heavy 
work of entertaining began; it was easier for Lalage 
than for Belle, for she found that the Misses Verey 
knew all about every child in the school, and could 
tell her many interesting facts concerning the mem- 
bers of herclass. It was in the midst of a flood cf 
anecdote—for, oddly enough, if one of these young 
ladies spoke, the others invariably joined -in—that a 
knock was heard. 

‘* That’s Gertrude,” said Lalage, springing up to 
open the door for her friend. But when she had 
done 80, the big curate, not Mrs. Cleather, stood be- 
fore her astonished eyes. 

“T have brought you a note from poor Mrs. 
Cleather,” he said, with his fascinated eyes fixed on 
her face; this unexpected meeting was almost too 
much for him. 

** Poor Mrs. Cleather!” echoed Lalage; ‘‘ what is 
the matter? is Gertrude ill?” 

“T have made a great mistake,” said the bewilder- 
ed curate; “I have almost betrayed confidence; 
pray forget what I said; Mrs. Cleather’s trouble is no 
outward one.” 

Lalage looked pained. 

“lt is a very peculiar case,” he went on, “and I 
could not help knowing it, or she would never have 
told me. And I am trying to help her,” he added, 
humbly. : 

‘*T am sure you are,” said Lalage, looking up in 
the kind brown face. ‘‘ But do come in and see papa! 
he came down this afternoon.” And she opened the 
drawing-room door. 

Then she went to the dining-room to find her 
father, and took the opportunity of reading her note. 


“DEAR LALAGE—” it ran, “I find it quite im- 
possible to spend the evening with you; my babies 
must be my excuse. Pray ask Belle to pardon my 
short-comings, and let me see you for a few minutes 
to-morrow morning—Sincerely yours, 

G. CLEATHER.” 


—Lalage refolded her note, and returned to the 
drawing-room ; there, to her surprise, she found her 
father in animated discussion with the curate, whom 
he afterwards declared to be ‘* a nice, genial fellow, 
after all, and a university man, though he doesn’t 














= like it.” 


,| take care that none of you spend the evening there 


“You must find it confoundedly dull here, 
though,” said Mr. Hesketh. 

“‘ Well, I do sometimes,” said the curate, who now 
felt as if his whole life previous to meeting Lalage 
must have been a blank. 

* Well, you must come in and see my daughters 
now and then,” said the imprudent man; thinking 
in his own mind that such a hard-working fellow 
should meet with some encouragement. © 

The evening was not so bad as had been expected. 
Lalage took her visitors out intg the lawn, and taught 
them crcquet, of which the Misses Verey had never 
even heard, and which the curate had seldom played; 
indeed he was so awkward that she even had to put 
the mallet in his big, unskillful hands, thus causing 
an instant accession of that dizziness which made 
him so hopelessly incapable. When the strange, im- 
perfect game was over, she took them back to the 
house, where Mr. Hesketh and Belle were reading, 
and sang song after song, whilst the summer dark- 
ness dropped slowly down outside. 

Ah, that voice—the sweetest, the dearest I ever 
knew, soft and clear, though never strong, touching 
alike the hearts of old and young! Yet it was rather 
talking to music than singing, for each clearly utter- 
ed word had its due weight, and its own appealing 
sweetness. 

Mr. Hesketh laid down the paper, and thought of 
Lalage’s mother; Belle, with her sober thirty-five 
years graciously enfolding her, thonght of the nearer 
heaven and the half done journey; the Misses Verey 
thought Lalage the prettiest, sweetest thing they 
had ever seen, though they must not say so to 
mamma; but the curate—the curate knew not what 
he thought, sitting by her in the midst of delirious 
fancies, a sea of intoxicating delight. 

But when Mrs. Verey heard of all that had taken | 
place—" So the curate was there,” she said: ‘I will 


again without me; I believe him to be a man quite 
capable of breaking any girl’s heart.” 





. 
CHAPTER VI. 
GERTRUDE CLEATHER GOES TO THE SEASIDE. 


THE next morning, as Lalage stood at her window 
ready dressed for breakfast, she saw, to her surprise, 
@ little pony-carriage being furiously driven down 
the hill just in front of the house. It rocked to and 
fro in an alarming manner, but the driver lashed the 
horse unsparingly, so that the fearful pace was not 
likely to diminish. She was fascinated with terror, 
and watched it as it grew nearer and nearer; then a 
sudden turn hid it from her, put not before she had 
caught sight of Captain Cleather’s inflamed coun- 
tenance and Gertrude’s white face. But kow could 
it be Gertrude? argued Lalage; it was so early— 
hardly nine o’clock—and from the state of the pony 
it was evident they had been scme distance. And 
would Gertrude have allowed her husband to be so 
very, very cruel? she thought, with a glow of indig- 
nation as she remembered the distressed state of the 
poor animal. And yet she knew that it could be 
none other than Gertrude. 

Still, when she went down stairs she said nothing 
about it, thinking it best to be quite sure first. After 
breakfast, she went tothe King’s House; the door 
was opened for her by Gertrude herself, her calm 
face placid as ever. 

“I am so glad to see you, Lalage,” she said, 
“though I must not ask you to stay for more than a 
few minutes. Weareina state of great confusion, 
for we are going off to the sea at once; my husband 
thinks we all need a change.” 

*¢ Going to the sea!’’ cried Lalage, blankly. 

** Yes,’ said Gertrude; ‘‘and I want to know if 
you would be kind enough to look after my dis- 
trict- people for me in my absence; I have neglected 
them shamefully, lately, but what can 1 do when 
there are three little children at home always want- 
ing me?” 

*‘ Of course not, dear,” said Lalage, rather inco- 
herently. ‘I promise todo my best, but you must 
not expect much of me, forall that sort of work is 
new to me, you know.” 

“Mr. Mitchell will tell you which houses I have 
taken; and I have one more thing to ask you, will 
you make a point of thanking him for me for all his 
kindness last night? He helped us so much in 
makiug our arrangements; and after all, I let him 
go in a very cavalier way, with a note for you.” 

** Yes, I will,” said Lalage. ‘I wish I could help 
you ina more substantial way. O Gertrude,” she 
added, as she turned to leave the room, “I had such 
a fright early this morning; I fancied I saw you and 
Captain Cleather out driving in a very reckless way. 
Could it have been you?” 

In a moment, she felt that she had been almost 
cruel, such pain came into Gertrude’s face, but the 
old detiant look slowly grew into her eyes. 

A very strange fancy,” she said. ‘‘Do you think 
asober married woman like myself has time for early 
drives? Besides, if you thought Captain Cleather 
was with me, how could you have been frightened?” 

‘Forgive me,” said Lalage, humbly; “I am so 
stupid. May we have little Dinner Bell this morn- 
ing? We will take great care of her, and she will 
be out of your wey.” 

“Thank you,” said Gertrude; “‘ it would bea great 
relief;’ and Lalage afterwards remembered that 
she herself went out to get the child ready, instead 
of ringing for the nurse. 

** Dinner Bell—’’ so called by herself when pro- 
fessedly unable to pronounce her rightful name, 





at home in the Heskeths’ drawing-room. Aftersome 
baby talk, got up for her benefit by the two sisters, 
she suddenly branched off, very irrelevantly, into 
home topics. 

‘ Papa was so wexed last night,” said Dinner Bell, 
placidly smoothing down her pinafore—“ he was so 
wexed, he said ‘ Too bad,’ and sent all the servants 
away home. Two came from Sumset, and one came 


they all had to go in the train in the dark; and 
Mary cwied, and said she was efwaid; and old 
nurse cwied, and kissed mamma’s hand with the 
ring on.” 

** Bat you must not tell us about that,” said La- 
lage, looking at Belle in dismay; she hardly knew 
how to convey a warning of which mamma would 
not eventually hear. Dinner Bell was undaunted. 

“And Mr. Mitsell came,” she went on, ‘‘ and got 
all the trains ready for them, and said there wasn’t 
time for me and Boy to get on his back, but we 
should have two rides next time. And he sent a big 
girl, with a little flat nose; but she is so stoopid, so 
stuopid,” said Dinner Bell, raising her two hands; 
“she did put on Boy’s pinafore with the strings in 
frout, and he said ‘’Found it!’ and mamma said it 
was very wicked; poor papa only said it when he 
was ill; but I think—” with a solemn little nod— 
** he is ill ’most always.” 

To stop this flood of undesired knowledge, Lalage 
took the child up in her arms, and went out into 
the garden; but the recent events had evidently 
made a great impression on Dinner Bell’s mind, and 
on her way she told her friend that papa was cook- 
ing the dinner down in the kitcher, with cook’s big 
apron on. 

The sisters were inexpressitly shocked and grieved 
by these revelations, but in mute respect to» Ger- 
trude the sulject was nct discussed between them. 

After luncheon, Mrs. Cleather came for the child, 
and bade Belle and Lalage good-by; she knew it was 
quite possible she might never return to Grimswold, 
but she could not trust herself to say anything of the 
sort to her friends; 8s» she went out from among 
them in her self-contained calmness, bearing her own 
burden. Only she, of all the world, knew how her 
lot had fallen; only she, like that wearied dove of 
old, knew how wide kad been her wanderings— how 
she had rarely found rest for the sole of her foot for 
any length of time—how she was once more about to 
flutter furth into the wide world, with drooping 
feathers and a fearful heart. Only she knew that 
death alone could bring her peace—that lif» pad 
grown to be a terror and a misery. 

One man had come to her in her trouble, and 
helped her as far as he could help; but the cause of 
that trouble he had only guessed at—and guessed 
wrcpbgly ; for Captain Cleather loved his wife with all 
his heart and strength, and Tom Mitchel! had put 
him down as a brutal husband. He had been Very 
good to her, this unwise curate, who, for all his 
tuolishness, knew how to comfort the surrowful and 
succor the needy; and if he did nct believe in the 
often repeated *‘ [t is not his fault,” which rose fro: 
Gertrude’s lips, few men in his place would have 
done so. 

And so Gertrude wandered out, with the love cf 
her youth—the only love of her life—now grown to 
be a restless, miserable man, and, as she painfully 
knew, with failing funds and increasing troubles; a 
woman who bore the cross in her bleeding heart, and 
who was daily tasting the bitter waters of martrr- 
dom. 

The next two months were to her just what she 
had expected; they wandered from town to town, 
from village to village, along the southern ccast, 
leaving each place abruptly and with scarcely an 
hour’s notice, and the baby was ill, and the new ser- 
vants careless. A timeof trial—but all times were 
alike to her in that respect; a trembling sword hung 
daily over her unprotected head. The cup was bitter, 
but she had almost forgotten the taste of any other 
draught; and that old love cf hers was still un- 
speakably dear to her. 

But to return to Lalage. She was glad to have 
Gertrude’s district; it was a great occupation anda 
great pleasure; the big curate called about it the 
day atter Gertrude left. 

‘‘ Mrs. Cleather said she would ask you to look 
after her people,” he said, and his unwise heart 
filled with a flood of bliss as he thought that this 
new state of things would bring his goddess nearer 
to him. 

He took her round to the ten cottages of which 
Gertrude had taken charge; and it was pleasant to 
see how the people welcomed, and the chilcren 
loved him. 

**1t’s a good bit sin’ you’ve come inside my door,” 
said an old woman nearly bent double, and crouched 
up in a wooden armchair. 

The curate made kindly excuses, ‘‘ There were so 
many sick.” 

** Well, beant I sick?” snarled old Widow Wallop. 
“I'n got Tantony’s fire in my legs; and the rheu- 
matics have got into my bones and s’news, till they 
feel like a bag of rusty nails.”” 

Lalage looked on with her soft pitying eyes, but 
she found no favor in the old woman’s sight; she 
could not help thinking how gentle, and kindly, and 
forbearing was this man, whose tremors and awk- 
wardness left him when on his own ground, among 
his own people. 

They went from house to house, most of the hum- 
ble people being glad to see them—* very exceed- 
ingly much obliged ” for their visit, as one woman 








Isabel—was very glad to go, and made herself quite 


expressed it. Then the curate’s work was over, and 
his reward came; for he found himself, half-be- 


wildered though he was, walking home through the 
happy summer afternoon with Lalage. And receiv- 
ing that message of thanks from her lips was very 
sweet. 

**I would do anything to help Mrs, Cleather,” he 
said; ‘‘as it was, I was of very little use;” and as 
Lalage saw how earnest the kindly bronze face 


, looked, she began to think she really liked him very 
from London, and one came from Chelpenham; and | 


much. She took him home for a cup of their five 
o’clock tea, and made Belle langh by her animated 
description of the ‘fanny poor people” they had 
been to see. 

And when the curate begged to be taught a little 
more croquet “ before visiting a district four times 
as large as yours, Miss Hesketh,” she saw no harm 
in giving him the bem fit of the hoar before diuner, 

District visiting provel a great boon to Lalage; 
firstly, and chiefly, because of that old childish 
longing to ** be good,”” which made ber desire to do 
right from the highest motives; and seconaly, from 
a motive of which she was hardly aware, or whicb, 
atany rate, she did not acknowledge to herself—a 
lack and emptiness in her life. 

Hitherto, she had been accustomed to many 
friends, to much society; suddenly she had been 
removed from everything of the kind toa place of 
indescribable social desolation. Up to this time, the 
great beauty cf her surroundings had more than 
made up to her for this great and utter change; but 
the novelty had now wern off, for they had been 
some months at Grimswolc. As the slow wecks 
rolled on one after another, all exactly alike, and 
there were no more walks to be found out, no fresh 
lanes to be explored, she began to be a little lonely, 
to yearn a little tor human companionship. She 
was either too deep or too shallow-minded to find the 
beauty of hills and valleys quite svfficient for her; 
ske was beginning to understand what Gertrude had 
meant by saying that she herself was ‘‘ very fond of 
human beings ;”’ and Gertrude’s absence was another 
cause of regret and loneliness; for even her district 
did not suftice her; she wanted some one to whom 
she could talk about even that; but still more, she 
wanted some one of her own class and station to 
whom she could talk her foolish, girlish talk, and 
who could in some degree eve things from her point 
of view. Asilence had settled over her life which 
chafed and yet awed the gil. 

True, she had always her sister; but between 
Belle and Lalage wage fixed that gulf of seventeen 
years, which is almost impassable at eighteen; ard 
Belle had a deep still life of her own, almost unin- 
fluenced by outer changes, and which Lalage respect- 
ed too much to disturb by her undefined and yet 
growing ennui. In the midst «f that former busy 
London life, Belle had been the same—a calm 
woman, moving in the world and yet not of tLe 
world; a hallowing influence over her father's 
household rather than an active member of it, doing 
all that was required of her in so exact and equal 
a way that every duty seemed an “ of course,” fur 
which uo special acknowkcdgment was mquired. 
She was like a mother to Lalage, her tenderest, 
wisest, best; but tor those very reasons, not to Le 
intruded on by gitlish emptiness of mind or vague 
longings. 

Summer flamed into autumn, and the grand hill- 
sides blazed out like gorgeous illuminations; but the 
autumn sadness, without its pomp and glory, had 
grown into Lalage Hesketh’s heart. She would stroll 
out, day after day, to the old walks, and stand gaz- 
ing down from some hilltop into the valley below for 
long hours, and then go back with the yearning in 
her heart unfulfilled, and life seeming to lie out 
before her as one lung autumn road, with grand 
surroundings, but no inward peace for her. She 
used sometimes to think of that old life in London, 
and worder how she should like to go back to it, 
then turn away from the idea with a shudder--no; 
she wondered she had ever had apirits for it. Un- 
healthy morbidity of mind colored all the world just 
then. 

The curate went away for a fortnight in Septem- 
ber, and this was a fresh grievance to Lalage. Sup- 
pose her people got very, very ill, how unpleasant it 
would be to put them in the hands of that stranger 
from Gloucester, who knew nothing about them; she 
wished Mr. Mitchell would come back. And when 
he did come back, she met him with an eager, “ I'm 
80 glad you’ve come!” which was unspeakably sweet 
to the curate. 

There was much to tell about district and class; 
and Lalage poured it out in her impetuous way, and 
for a time forgot a!l about her weariness in the com- 
fort of once more having a sympathizing listener, 
and all unwittingly threw fresh spells over the un- 
wise man, and nullified all the good his absence had 
wrought. 

She was giad to see him, she had welcomed him 
eagerly—were not these signs in bis favor? Perbaps 
she might be taught even to like him, he thought, 
with the latent conceit which lurks in so many ap- 
parently unassuming men; ao he plunged eagerly 
into hopefulness and happiness, and went on in his 
foolish path. 

He was very much to her then; able to help ber 
in the lit'le difficulties which arose among ber poor 
(thoughtfully considerate of them be had always 
been), and giving her freely the sympathy he so 
ardently felt. Toe mutual interests that bound them 
together natura!ly threw them much in each other’s 
way, but not so often as the curate found necessary. 
He was pursuing a selfish path; bat, to do him jus- 
tice, with no idea of its selfishness; he was too un- 
wise to look far ahead; besides, he w&s accustomed 





to this state of blissful misery, and knowing by expe- 
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rience that that catholic heart of his was by no means 


“Otherwise,” he said, “I could not have come ; | 


likely to get unalterably riveted, he judged Lalage | and I must not stay here, for I have to get two) 
by himself, and thought—if he thought ai #li— that | | 


no possible harm could come of this. 
episode in the life of this hard-working man, which 
life, without such variations, would have been very, 
very dull. 

And so he got into a way of seeing her home trom 
her district, whither she went every Tuesday regu- 


larly; and if there was time for a game ot croquet | 


afterwards, they generally had one. With him the 
girl was never anything but her old bright selt; she 
had always plenty to tell and ask him about, and she 
liked and respected bis kindness and goodness. 

Of the curate’s feelings with regard to herself, 
Lalage did not guess. It is an old theory that wo- 
men always do know when any man regards them 
with warmer feelings than those of friendship, but 
of the untruth of it many women could testify. But 
that by-standing women do see and credit such ad- 
miration even before the parties involved are them- 
selves aware of it, is unquestionably true. Isabel 
Hesketh, with a sort of scornful half pity, watched 
the unwise bedazzled man, but took somewhat his 
own view of the case. It could do no harm to either; 
he was big enough to get out of this trouble, and 
foolish enough to get into another, without ary one’s 
interference. Lalage was unconscious of his admi- 
ration, and wouli probably remain so to the end of 
the chapter; and as for her feelings being in the 
slightest degree involved—it was impossible. Belle 
smiled at the bare idea. She looked upon this awk- 
ward bronze curate somewhat with the upper- 
servant theory, which had been in Mr. Hesketh’s 
mind when he had asked Mr. Mitchell to call upon 
his daughters as often as he liked. 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE ROMAN ENCAMPMENT. 


BELLE had noticed Lalage’s failing spirits, but 
how to remedy them she hardly knew. There were 
no outer resources to turn to, and poor Lalage had 
few inner ones. She liked reading, but only pretty 
well; it was not to her the all in all that it is to some 
women. And work she hated intensely, as most 
people do who have never felt the necessity of it 
burning into their souls, or have not been obliged to 
do it for the comfort of others. She was just an idle, 
gay butterfly, with wings that had not yet gained 
their fall strength, but were just now drooping and 
useless, almost a burden to herself. Life seemed so 
earnest, and yet so empty out there in the shadow of 
the eternal, desolate hills. 

The sisters were sitting together one October even- 
ing—the evenings had begun to grow terribly long— 
Belle reading, and Lalage gazing idly into the fire. 
Presently Belle laid down her book. 

‘* Have you ever been to that Roman ercampment, 
about which Miss Verey was talking?” she asked. 

“* Yes,” said Lalage, wearily; ‘‘I have been every- 
where, I think. It is very curious, but such a long 
way off, I did not get further than the bottom of the 
hill on which it stands.” 

“IT wish you would go with me one of these last fine 
days,” said Belle. “ Would it bea good place fora 
picnic?” 

“A picnic here!” said Lalage; “‘why whom ont 
weask? Bat, of course, I should like going with 
you very much indeed ;” and she brightened up. 

**Sappose we have the Vereys,” said Belle, witha 
smile, ‘just for the sake of society?” 

“< Very well,” said Lalage. ‘I fee] convinced that 
I and that wicked woman shall fall out, but I shall 
like it all the better for that.” 

She grew quite animated and like herself that 
evening, making arrangements for the expedition, 
and laughing over her intended skirmishes with Mrs. 
Verey. : 

‘“*We can take the pony-carriage, and get two of 
those horrible old flies from the Raven which always 
make papa so cross. Let me see; I don’t suppose 
that more than seven Vereys will come; ourselves 
will make nine; and O Belle, do ask Mr. Mitchell, 
because that cross old thing does dislike him so.” 

‘* Well, I suppose we can hardly leave him out,” 
said Belle, slowly. 

“That will be four for each fly, and two for the 
pony-carriage, and the hampers equally divided. 
And James may just as well be on one of the boxes, 
he would be so useful in packing up. Of course we 
will send all the vehicles back as soon as we get 
there, and they can come for us again about five in 
the afternoon.” 

And at what time shall we start?” 

** Would ten be too early? O yes, I suppose so. 
Well, twelve must do, and we can luncheon about 
one.” 

“And one of ‘ those dreadful flies ’ wil! fall to my 
share,” said Belle, smiling. 

** Yes, and three Miases Verey, too, I am afraid,” 
said Lalage. ‘I wish you would learn to drive, 
but you wont; so I must take charge of the wicked 
woman in the pony-carriage, and Mr. Mitchell must 
go in the other fly with the rest of the party.” 

“Very well,” said Belle; ‘‘and we ought to go 
very soon, before the fine weather leaves us. Would 
not the day after to-morrow do?” 

O yes,” said Lalage, and sat down to write in- 
vitations. 

Every one accepted; only, as Lalage had antici- 
pated, two Misses Verey remained at home to be 
with their father. The big curate came up to the 
Hill House, in a state of bewildered ecstasy, to thank 


clear day beforg the picnic. 


It was an! 


days’ work into one; no time for croquet, I’m afraid, 
Miss Lalage.” 

‘Miss Lalage!’’ The familiarity of the address a 
little startled the owner of the name, but after all it 
was only natural, she argued, he had heard her 


Christian name so cften. As for the curate, he was | 
thrown into contusion as soon as he heard his unwise | 
| lips utter that magical name; but as he swung up| 


the drive, he could not but feel the happier for its 
utterance; he had in no way been reproved for it, 
and might even, he thought, venture upon it 
again. 

Thursday came, bright, and sweet, and placid, in 
the calm dying glory of October, and at twelve 
o’clock the whole party was assembled before the 
Hill House. 

Everybody being ready now, Lalage pounced upon 
her ‘“‘ wicked woman,” and carried her off to the 
pony-carriage. The man who usually sat behind 
was on one of the boxes, his place being taken up by 
hampers, so these two were quite alone. 

**T hope you are not afraid of trusting yourself to 
me?” said Lalage, when they had driven on in 
silence for some minutes. “I am not very fund of 
driving, but I think I quite understand it.” 

“T am not afraid,” said Mrs. Verey, grimly; ‘it is 
a theory of mine that we are just as safe in one 
place as another.” 

** Yes, of course,’ said Lalage; “ but then again 
there is such a thing as courting danger, ‘tempting 
Providence,’ a8 people say.” 

She spoke in all courteousness. It had been very 
well talking over her intended defiance of this lady 
inher own drawing-room with Belle at her side; 
but the sole charge of entertaining her during this 
tete-a tete drive was a very different matter, and one 
in which there was only weight and gravity. 

After a pause of some length, Mrs. Verey spoke 
again. 

“T am very glad of being alone with you, Miss 
Hesketh,” she said; ‘‘ there are a few words which 
I feel it my duty to say to you; it is quite on my 
conscience that I have not made an opportunity for 
doing so before.” 

Lalage rapidly ran over in her mind a long list of 
questions as to what could possibly be the cause of 
Mrs. Verey’s laden conscience, but was in no way 
enlightened ; so she only said, ‘‘ We are quite alone 
now.” a 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Verey; ‘‘ and I dare not let this 
chance slip, lest a neglected opportunity should 
hereafter rise up against me. It is about Mr. 
Mitchell, Miss Heske 

“About Mr. Mitchell?” repeated Lalage, blankly. 

* Yes, about Mr. Mitchell,”’ reiterated Mrs. Verey, 
and she spoke more quickly, and her reddening face 
ulmost startled Lalage. ‘‘I hear from my servants 
that you are almost always about with him, and it 
is my duty to warn you; and you shall hear me, you 
shall hear me!” she almost screamed, as Lalage’s 
face, white with hardly suppressed passion, turned 
towards her. 

That lifted voice did for the girl what her own 
efforts could scarcely have accomplished; she would 
not get loud and angry like this woman. She turned 
away her face again, and Mrs. Verey went on. 

“You are always about with him, I hear from 
good authority; and do you think he means any- 
thing, I want to know? Do you think he really 
means anything? What are you better than other 
girls that he should not throw you off as he threw 
them off, break your heart as he broke theirs? And 
because I warn you, wishing to save you, you turn 
upon me.” 

Then, for the first time, Lalage spoke, forcing her 
voice to calm utterance, though even in her own ears 
it sounded strange and unnatural. 

“I donot believe one word you have said; there 
must be some mistake,” she said. ‘‘I believe Mr. 
Mitchell to be a religious man, more so than most 
people,” she added, suppressing the “ slanderers and 
talebearers ” that rose to her lips; “and as for all 
you have said about myself, I must tell you that 
it shall in no way influence my conduct. Mr. 
Mitchell is a personal friend of my sister and my- 
self.” 

**In no way influence your conduct?” retorted 
Mrs. Verey, in her heated way. “Is it of no conse- 
quence to you that your conduct is the talk of all 
Grimswold?” 

“And what is all Grimswold?” asked Lalage, 
scornfully. ‘A handful of servants, and poor people, 
and—you. Besides, again, I must say that I do not 
believe you; people, that is you and your servants, 
cannot talk about mein the way you mean, for I 
have done nothing to deserve it.” 

“‘Twice you have given me the lie,” said the in- 
furiated woman, coarsely; ‘‘and yet 1 could give you 
the proofs of that man’s perfidy.” 

“If they were verbal proofs,” said Lalage, “I 
would not hear them; if they were written proofs, I 
would not read them. You have insulted me gross- 
ly,” she went on with a sudden blaze of passion, 
“and you must never do so again—never speak to 
me on this subject, for I will not endure it.” 

Mrs. Verey lifted up her voice, but Lalage inter- 
rupted her. 

“If you say one more word to me about a!! this,” 


she said, “‘I will jump out, and leave the reins to 
you.” 





Mrs. Verey could not drive, and the girl’s face was 
| determined enough for anything; so she thought it 


the ladies for being so merciful as to give him a/ best to close the matter with a surly, “‘As you please; 


| have done my duty.” 








Only once did she break out again, just before they 
reached their destination. 

** Where are my girls?” she asked. 

‘Three are in the carriage with my sister,” said 
Lalage; *‘ the other three with Mr. Mitchell.” 

**O my poor lambs!” said the mother. “It I had 
only known, I would never have allowed Mr. Mitch- 
ell to be shut up with them alone all this time with- 
out me.” 

** You need not return in this way,” said Lalage, 
in a tone which gave distinct assurance that she 
would by no means be allowed to do 80. 

This drive was almost unendurable to her; she 
could not bear the unavoidable vicinity of her foe. 
Fora disagreement of any sort, surely few fields of 
battle can be worse than a pony-carriage; that 
“ can’t-get-away ” feeling is so dreadfal. 

At last they arrived at their destination; but there 
were still some minutes more of eadurance till suc- 
cor, in the shape ofthe Raven flies, ehould arrive, 
fur Lalage had driven almost fiercely, and had the 
lightest vehicle. 

When the big curate came to help them out, she 
held out her hauds to him with a show cf eagerness, 
in a mute defiance of Mrs. Verey, who got down on 
the other side unassisted. They had agreed to lunch 
at the foot cf the encampment, 80 here they had the 
cloth spread; and whilst James was busy with the 
hampers, they walked round the hill, waiting to 
ascend it until their repast was over. Lalage was in 
asilent rage. She. had thought that the very lone- 
liness of this place made it tree from human bitter- 
ness, though it might be somewhat desolate, but her 
fuot had trodden on a nest of viperssuch as she had 
never known in her London home, and their venom 
made all the air poisonous to her. 

She was too just and liberal to visit her anger 
towards the mother upon the children, sv she tried 
hard to make things pleasant to the Misses Verey ; 
but they gathered together like frightened sheep, 
and had nothing to say. They avoided Lalage, for 
any contiguity with the curate was evidently tabooed, 
and the curate was always by her side. She was 
glad of it. It was an opportunity of openly taking 
his part before this woman, and Of showing, tco, that 
ber words had in no way daunted her. 

Thus, with the petty thoughts of to-day surging 
through her mind, and destroying all itscalm, she 
stood on ground where, probably, in the distant 
long-ago the flower of English bravery Lfted up 
fearless hearts to the God of battles. But that was 
past, and this was present; so the living dog swa!- 
lowed up the dead lion. 

“Two armies—Charles I.’s and Cromwell’s—lay 
here opposite to one another for some time,” said 
the curate; “‘ bat I don’t know ifthey came to ac- 
tual blows.” 

His words conveyed no idea to silent, gloomy 
Lalage; he could not but notice her changed man- 
ner, and wondered what caused it. * Perhaps she is 
unhappy. Ab,lam unhappy, too!” he thought, in 
his tender sympathy, and the only difference he 
made was to be more gentle, more watchful of her 
than ever. * 

All through luncheon, Lalage sat in angry silence; 
whilst Belle wondered, ani did the honors, and talk- 
ed to Mrs. Verey. Only once she jvined in the con- 
versation, breaking in abruptly. 

‘* Beauty is deceitful and vain,’’ Mrs. Verey was 
saying. 

“Then why was it created?” Lalage said. ‘Ah, 
I think I like beauty and vanity better than age and 
wisdom.” 

Then, the meal being over, she got up and walked 
away, making a pretty picture against the grim hill- 
side, as she moved along in her offended dignity. 
Her muslin dress was looped up with broad blue 
bands, showing puffings and frillings on the peticoat 
below.; and what with her light gold-colored hair, 
small hat and floating veil, she looke. the very per- 
sonification of the youth and beauty against whieh 
Mrs. Verey was inveighing. , 

The curate, having tinished his uncomfortable 
and dejected repast, got up and followed her shortly, 
and the Misses Verey sat silent round their mother 
and Belle. 1t was an awkward pause; and, but for 
the way in which her previous ‘“‘duty ” had been 
received, Mrs. Verey would probably again have 
relieved herself of the burden that lay on her con- 
science; bat, happily, Lalage’s lesson had sufticed. 

The girl wandered on round the hillside till a sud- 
den turn hid her from sight; then she paused, and 
stood gazing out on the landscape with eyes that saw 
nothing of its beauty. So standing, the curate found 
her. 

‘* Have you ever been up to the top?” he asked. 

‘** No,” she said, shortly. 

“Wont youcome now? The view is well worth 
it, and I don’t tancy you will mind the climbing. 
I will help you all I can—if you will let me.” 

She had snubbed him, but he would not be snub- 
bed—only crept back humbly to her feet like a loving, 
ill-used dog. Could she help being touched? 

** Let us go,” she said, with her old frank smile 
and voice. 

So they went, clambering up the steep ascent, 
every now and then pausing ta take breath, and all 
the way those big, happy, awkward hands of the 
curate were stretched out to help her. At last the 
summit was gained, and a little cry of joy broke 
from Lalage. 





** It makes the world feel so large,” she said. 

There, stretched out before her, lay that beautiful 
mouth of the Severn, widening into the sea, and | 
splitting inland into many streams that threw a, 


silver shecting over the green land wherever they | 


appeared. No distinct course of all these glassy 
breaks could be traced, just a shining patch marked 
where they lay, but how they reached the sea at 
last the eye could not discover. To the right, on 


fiat level ground that looked poor and tame by com- | 


parison with Grimewoild, lay G!oucester and Chelten- 
ham- further away on still, Malvern, steeped in a 
blue mist; behind and about Lalage were the ever- 
lasting hills in their mute glory. As she stood 
gazing with gladdened eyes, anger, and passion, and 
haired gradually died out of her. 

Then she wandered on a few yards from her com- 
papion, who was absently looking down on the well- 
known scene, and went step by step till she stood at 
the very edge of the steep declivity. She was on the 
side of the hilltop opposite the one by which they 
had ascended, and a bare naked precipice lay below 
her; she looked down with the usual) ta#scination, 
then, turning her head away with a strong efiurt, 
sbut her eyes, and stretched out ber hands. “1 
cannot move,” she said, slowly; “I am so «fraid 1 
shall throw myself over.” 

Any other man than that unwise curate would 
have taken the appealing hands and led her quietly 
out of danger, but that would not suffice him. With 
an ejaculation of dismay and apprehension, be 
plunged forward in his ungainly strength and lifted 
her in hisarms. Inan instant, her late terror vas 
forgotten, and if at first she did not speak, it wa: 
ouly because passion stifled her utterance. ‘“ How 
dare you—how dare you?” she gasped, as he set her 
down all ruffied and crumpled. 

He hardly took in the meaning of her words; be 
could not read the signs written in her indignant 
eyes and flushed cheeks; suddenly, as it seemed to 
him, his great love overleaped the frail barriers he 
had placed round it, and carried him away. “1 
couldn’t help it,” he said; ‘‘I was so afraid you 
would fall. And how pretty you are—prettier than 
any one else in a]! the world;” but even whilst be 
was speaking a sudden chill came over him, for ax 
Lalage walked avay from him, he could not, but be 
corscious of her displeasure. 

“ Forgive me,” he said, recovering his lost grourd 
with a great stride, and his voice changed, a tone of 
humble penitence coming into it; “O, forgive me, 
Miss Lalage.’’ 

‘* How dare you be rude to me?’’ she said, turning 
round. ‘‘ Everybody is rude to-day, I think.” 

“Not I,” he cried—‘‘not I. I could not do any- 
thing to hurt or vex you.” And the pain in his voice 
was not without a subtle flattery. 

She stood looking at him half-puzzled, and then 
she said, ‘‘Are you sorry?” 

** Very sorry,” he eaid, earnestly ; “ I would rather 
do anything than vex you—anything in the world. 
1f you only knew—if you would only let me say half 
I feel—I have been so unhappy—”’ 

“Hush!” said Lalage, but she spoke more gently; 
“if you and I are to be friends, you must not talk in 
this way.” 

“TI wont, if you don’t like it,” said the easily 
daunted man, dejectedly, ‘‘ for I could not get on 
without your friendsbip.” 

“And my friendship you shall always have,” said 
Lalage. 

Thinking over those stories of jiltings and broken 
hearts of which Mrs. Verey had told her, she at once 
dismissed them from her mind as totally improba- 
ble in connection with a man so easily repressed. 
“IT don’t think he’d have courage for it,” she 
thought, half scornfully, yet assuring herself that 
she liked bim all the better for his ready submission. 

They walked on in silence for a few minutes; but 
the awkwardness wore off when they began to climb 
down, and help was needed and given; then the 
curate talked to her about his work and her district, 
and that common ground was very pleasant to 
both. 

It was nearly time to set off on their homeward 
way when they rejoined the rest of the party; by 
this time Lalage’s spirite had risen, and she walked 
up to them talking and laughing, more than she 
would have dune had not Mrs. Verey been present. 
And when the carriages arrived, she drove him off 
triumphantly under the very eyes of her foe, giving 
rise to an amount of foolish blies on the part of the 
curate, which this vnexpected circumstance was 
never intended to produce. 

Arrived at home, she told Belle she had behaved 
very ill in leaving her alone all the afternoon with 
those horrible people; “‘ but I could not help it,” 
she added; “I should only have been rude to that 
odious woman if I had staid. She was so borrid all 
the way going out, that was why I took Mr. Mitchell 
back; she said she was afraid he would contaminate 
her lambs.” 

Then she went wearily up stairs. She could not 
tell her sister all that had passed; that unwise out- 
bieak of the curate’s forbade it. She could not 
afford to lose her only friend, she thought, and if a 
third person knew of what had passed, their inter- 
course would be necessarily constrained; besides, 
she wished to prove herself his champion in Mrs. 
Verey’s sight. She was lonely and hurt, and the 
curate’s friendship seemed almost indispensable just 
then. A little clond had obscured that friendship 
that very day; but surely she had dispersed it. 
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would not look up straight, or she must have seen | 


that it was there still, hanging over her head, the 
dark cloud of his love, ready to break into big, sud- 
den drops of passionate words that could not be re- 


| called. By not fiying while there was yet time, 


Lalage was courting the storm; meanwhile, she wes 
| Only saying to herself, ‘He will never be so foolish 
again. ” 
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THH FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


light to counteract the outward cold and darkness ; 
for the first time in her life this girl without re- 
sources realized all this. 

OcTOBER was gone; it had rounded itself off in Weeks passed before the rain stopped and the dull 
beauty and brilliancy; and sullen November had | leaden sky cleared. During those weeks, the utmost 
come, taking revenge for the favor lavished upon its | that the sisters could do was to creep to the half- 
sister month by constant clouds, and darkness, and | | @tspty church on Sundays. The churchyard was 
rain. Day after day, misty sheets came like gray | | deserted ; the poor people who lived up in the hills 
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and deepening color, poured pitilessly over Grims.- 
wold, ti in sudd 
some monotony. All color and foliage had been 
washed off the trees, leaving only bare black twigs 
and branches in a dismal fretwork. The hills looked 
dark, and gloomy, and forbidding; and, fur the mat- 
ter of that, so did the house to Lalage, who would 
sit by the window watching the desolate outside 
world. | 

That she had no inside world to which she could 
turn, was, of course, matter of regret; but is it not 
so with many women? Is there, indeed, one who 
has not, at some period of her life, found the want 
of some duty, necessity, obligation f»r employment— 
profession, in fact—rise up within her as a terrible 
lack? Whether it be real kindness or wisdom to 
provide practical prevention for such dreary blanks, 
the writer does not say or know; merely statinga 
fact, which will scarcely be contradicted ty those 
who are best qualified to jadge this question, and 
trusting that future ages will have become wiser than 
we are, in solving the problem of keeping our women 
womanly, and yet giving them some cccupation to 
fill up these empty hours; few have either courage, 
or method, or originality enough to make it for 
themselves. 

Of that happy few, Isabel Hesketh was one; she 
was a woman very little influenced by outer circum- 
stances. Indeed, bright days came to her, with her 
thirty-five years, rather as a gift, a revelation, a soft 
temporary gilding given to life, than as a necessity. 

But with Lalage it was just the contrary; she 
expected a full, bright life; it was not very long 
since her daily studies had occupied all her time, 
and then the new life with its bustle and gayety 
had come to her, and as long as its novelty lasted, 
was delightful. Sometimes she wondered if she 
would change places with her old self now, were the 
choice given her, but the answer was always in the 
negative. She felt too depressed for anything of the 
kind; and yet this present life was depressing, too, 
80 utterly lonely. Never mind, she would say to 
herself; it would be different in summer, it would be 
allright then; but she could not conceal! a certain 
dim knowledge, that she had already got more of 
that enjoyment from the beautifal world which sum- 
mer would create than she would ever get again. 
She had learned it by heart, but it did not fill her 
heart; indeed that heart felt very empty just then. 
She used to think—sitting there by the window 
whilst the rain poured steadily down—that of 
course all the old friends had forgotten her by this 
time; an empty place in London is soon filled 
again. 

She would think, too, that she could now under- 
stand the solemn stolidity on the faces of country 
people; she used to fancy it was caused by stupidity ; 
but now she changed her mind; she was convinced 
it came from awe—the awe that the enclosing hills, 
and the silence, and the loneliness must crea*e—the 
awe that she felt slowly creeping over herself. ‘‘ That 
is what people call shyness, I suppose,’’ she said, and 
remembered that the Misses Verey were shy, very 
shy. Should she grow narrow, and cramped, and 
ignorant, like them? Yes, for she was net wise or 
strong enough to stand against it, like Belle. Should 
she be always weak and foolish? she wondered, 
whilst contemptuous tears filled her eyes. 

Then her irrelevant thoughts would wander away 
to the one new friend she had made up in those lone- 
ly hills, and unconsciously the remembrance soothed 
her. Some instinct told her that he was her friend, 
not Belle’s, for she felt intuitively that her sister did 
not like the curate. 

He had not been to the Hill House since the pic- 
nic; certainly it had rained so incersantly that even 
that unwise man could find no excuse for breaking 
into the pretty drawing-room with muddy boots and 
splashed raiment; but Lalage would not, in her own 
mind, accept this fact as sufficient excuse. ‘‘ Most 
likely,” she thought, ‘‘ he saw how cross I was that 
dreadful day, and will never come again.” Mean- 
while, the rain dripped a mournful accompaniment 
to her gloomy thoughts, and made her feel very sorry 
for herself. 

But that very evening the curate came. He had 
been busy all those wet days writing sermons in his 
uvnaturally small hand; it was his usual employ- 
ment in such weather; but having accomplished a 
satisfactory little pile, he could not resist the temp- 
tation, to which he had now yielded. That he had 
squeezed on gigantic goloshes over those big boots 
was a necessary sacrifice known only to himself, for 
he thrust them into his pockets on the steps outside, 
all wet and muddy as they were. 

Lalage was glad to see him, very glad; and even 
Belle welcomed any one from the outer world; so all 
three spent a pleasant evening, and one unwise heart 
was unduly elevated. Whilst it was throbbing with- 
out in its foolish happiness, Lalage within was feel- 
ing brightened and comforted, and very glad that 
he still seemed disposed to continue her friend. 

But next day, and the day after, and the day after 
that, the rain continued pitilessly, and the gloom 
grew into her heart again. Itis a dreary season, at 
best of times, that sorrowful November weather, 
doubly dreary when there is no inner warmth and 

















gusts, sometimes in weari- | 





walls over the hills, and then, with advancing march | had to do without their weekly holiday; there were 


no rustic dinners spread out on the tombstones now 
(in winter the few who came for both services were 
allowed to go into one of the National schoolrooms;) 
even the Sunday school, the curate told Lalage, was 
nearly deserted, so it was of no use attempting to go 
there. 

At last the weather broke, and with a thrill of joy 
Lalage woke one morning to finda sunbeam lying 
across her bei. That it was pale and sickly to a 
degree, hardly a sunbeam properly so called, was all 
overlooked, and she put out her hand to lie in it with 
almost childish delight; she was set free again. 

Allthe morning she was at her district, listening 
to long stories of sorrow and privation with a sweet 
patience and gentleness, which showed that, idle 
and purposeless as she had but now proved herself, 
there were yet substrata in her heart that were not 
utterly worthless. Had her district been even more 
needy than it was, it would have been better for her; 
as it was, little but sympathy and patience to listen 
to long stories was required of ber. 
she gave more often, perhaps, than was necessary ; 
but, to her inexperience, it seemed terrible that seven 
or eight human beings should be obliged to live on 
eight shillings a week. She did not know that that 
sum in Grimswold was equal to double the amount 
in a town. 

Lalage went home to luncheon bright and cheerfal 
after her morning's work. Thenshe set out for a 
solitary ramble up overjthe hills; she walked on till, 
coming to the little wood visible from their drawing- 
room windows, she paused, and, after a moment’s 
hesitation, went in. 

She knew it well now, having been there many 
times; but she wanted to see if all the gorgeous sum- 
mer shimmer of light and shade had really died out. 
Ah yes, there was no vestige of it left. Standing on 
the broad cartroad, which led straight through the 
wood, she wondered how beauty could so die, “‘ fade 
asa leaf.” It was damp, and cold, and wretched; 
the decaying stumps, on which she had often seated 
herself in summer, were black, and oozing with 
moist corruption; the fair summer dresses of the 
trees lay rotting on the ground. The very trunks 
and branches of the trees looked black and sodden 
with the constant rain, stretching out their bare 
arms in fruitiess yearnings. Alone there, in the 
silence, she likened herself to them, and something 
of the old dreary mood came over her. It was a 
comfort to think that it might now bo walked off, 
instead of idly endured in the continement of the 
house; 80, with a little shiver, she passed on. 

Suddenly she stopped; she heard steps behind her, 
and a half-terror of the loneliness so broken made 
berlook round. There, at the entrance of the wood, 
was the big curate, coming to her as fist as ungainly 
strength and long strides could bring him. She 
stopped with a halt-smile; that almost comic appa- 
rition put her dark thoughis to flight. 

** How fast you walk,” she said, as he came up. 

“I saw you befure meas you came up the hill,” 
he said, telling only a half-truth; for he had seen 
her from the Grimswold street, and had immediately 
made up hie mind to follow her. 

Those wet days had done something for him, too; 
the love which had been simmering in his heart for 
six whole months had suddenly reached boiling- 
heat, and was now seething and bubbling. The 
loneliness of the past few weeks had painfully devel- 
oped his susceptibility. Ab, if onlya fresh face had 
come before him at this juncture, Lalage’s story 
might have been different; but both were bounded 
by the same limited horizon, which made present 
object of preternatural importance. 

“Are you walking this way?” was his next un- 
necessary question, as he strode by her side along 
the rutted cartroad, full of yellow little pools. 

*“*I think so,” said Lalage, laughing. ‘* Where 
are you going?” 

**Old Grainger lives at the other side of this 
wood,” he said; ** but I shan’t do more than just 
ask how he is this afternoon. I saw him this 
morning.” 

So they went on, talking of the work which lay 
close to both their hearts, till Grainger’s cottage 
was reached. Then the curate asked if he might 
show her a certain famous view a little further on, 
and Lalage consented. ‘‘ Though scarcely any view 
can be worth looking at, at this time of the year,” 
she said. 

Then suddenly—(what brought it on? Was it the 
dark landscape on which they were gazing ?—was it 
a sudden turn of the path, or the shelter of the hill- 
side on which they stood?—was it the faint yellow 
sunlight that fell on them in pale dying beams, like 
a failing voice calling to them out of the distant 
heavens that life was brief and death was near, and 
human joy very fleeting, and human yearning never 
to be satisfied on earth?—or was it just the unwise 
impatience of a foolish man?) suddenly the curate, 
in rushing, passionate words, poured out his whole 
heart to the girl standing beside him. 

How he began, he did not know; but having be- 
gun, he went oa without let or hindrance, in a flow 
of language which almost astonished him, though he 
was by no means unaccustomed to such pleading. 
He had loved before, he said to himself, but never as 


Pecuniary relief 


himself; but suddenly, without warning, his heart | 


words which he should never regret, ‘ If—if—you 
are not angry with me, Miss Lalage.” 

She stood with averted head turned towards the 
mournful landscape, and her quick faint flush was 
flitting to and froover her face, but she made no 
answer, 

So he wenton, telling that ‘‘ old story ” over again, 
till he was touched by his own earnestness, moved 
by his own eloquence, and rose to heights that were 
new to him. He would not trouble her, he did not 
wish to be selfish; if she bade him, he would keep 
his misery out of her sight, and live on in hopolees- 
ness, but his love he could not part with; that sac- 
rifice she must not desire at his hands—always and 
forever he must think her the dearest and best the 
world contained. He was unworthy—ahb, he knew 
that too well; but in one thing he was supreme—his 
love for her; none could rival him in that. Sobs 
came into his voice before he had finished, and there 
were small tears in his foolish eyes; but it was not 
till he descended to common ground, and again asked 
if she were angry, that Lalage turnel her head. 

“T am not angry,” she said, s ftly, and his heart 
gave a great throb, as he saw that her eyes too were 
misty with tears—* [am not angry, but you must 
know as well as I do that all you have said would 
have been better unsaid.”’ 

** But—” he began, “ perhaps—it is apace: that 
in time—” 

“Hush!” said Lalage; “‘ let us leave this subject 
alone forever; I don’t want to lose my friend,” sbe 
said, with a tremulous smile, looking up in bis 
face. 

Lighted up by the dying autumn sunlight, she 
thought that face looked suffering, and earnest, and 
truthful, and she was not keen-sighted enough to 
detect the underlying weakness. That she had sad- 
dened him—had, perhaps, laden him with a life-long 
sorrow, was a thing to be grievously mourned and 
sorrowed over, and called fresh tears to the violet 
eyes. 

**Good-by,” she said, holding out her hand; “I 
shall go home the other way.” 

“Let me go with you,” he pleaded, keeping her 
hand one unnecessary moment in his; ‘‘I will not 
trouble you by talking.” 

So they went home together and yet apart, with a 
silence, which Lalage felt to be very pathetic, lying 
between them. A more decided man would have 
wrung an answer from a more undecide! woman 
long before this; but then the curate was not decided, 
nor was Lalage, in her ownestimation, by any means 
undecided. How could she be undecided? Did she 
not know that both her father and Belle woul: have 
been only angry if they had an idea of what had 
passed that day? And apart from this, she could 
not help feeling, without exactly knowing why, that 
any hearing of such a case would be altogether out of 
the question. 

And yet she liked him, liked him much, and was 
sorry, very, very sorry for him. One thing she was 
vexed about—why, in that first break, when he had 
asked her if she were angry, why had she not an- 
swered him at once? Why had she allowed him to 
go on with his pleading, when she—knowing that 
only one answer was possible—had no right to listen 
to such pleading? Why had she stood on the hill- 
side with averted head, and no word to say, with 
pity and liking surging through her heart, and all 
the air filled with her silence? Ah, why? 

With different thoughts the curate strode by her 
side, his pace obliging Lalage almost to run, 80 as 
to keep up with him. That he had been allowed to 
say so much, was an unexpected delight, and he was 
resolved to follow up his attack. The firm, fair for- 
tress already hada gap in her walls, where those 
fervent words of his had entered. The breach should 
be wider soon; then wide enough for a man, even 
though a big one, to pass through and take posses- 
sion. Besides, he could not but be pleased at the 
way in which he had done his work; he had spoken 
well, he felt, and that consciousness would not ai- 
low him to be quite dispirited. Yes, he would try 
again, he thought, and heaved a bigsigh. “A man 
can but try.” 

So busy were both with their thoughts, that that 
long walk was not nearly so awkward as might have 
been expected; besides, the curate’s increasingly 
accelerated pace greatly shortened it. Still the dark- 
ness was gathering over Grimswold when breathless 
Lalage reached the Hill House, having parted with 
the curate at the head of her own district. She went 
up to her room, locked the door, and flung herself 
on the bed in a flood of tears. 





There is a beautiful legend illustrating the bless- 
edness of performing our duty at whatever cost to 
our inclinations. A beautiful vision of our Saviour 
had appeared to a monk, and in silent bliss he was 
gazing uponit. The hour arrived at which he was 
to feed the poor of the convent. He lingered not in 
his cell to enjoy the vision, but he left to perform his 
humble duty. When he returned he found the vision 
still waiting for him, and uttering these words, 





‘© Hadst thou stayed, I must have sled.” 


had broken out of bounds, and forced him to utter | 


_ ity, and, small though it is, fairly ceserves to te 
| called a ereature of high organization. The grub of 
the cockchafer and other beetles rises through the 
transitory stage of a pupa into the winged adult 
stage. But the Sitaria sinks from this active, legged, 
armor-bearing phase, into a condition in which it is 
well-nizgh legless, practically motionless, and bereft 
of sense. It becomes, in fact, a boat-shaped, soft, 
white-ringed sac, the mere casing of an insatiate 
stomach. This surely is a degradation. From this 
phase, in which it ranks lower than a maggot, it 
passes through a period of digestive as well as muscu- 
lar quiescence, accompanied by a corresponding sim- 
plicity of form, into oue in which it wears the or- 
dinary features of the larva of a beetle, and thence 
into the perfect adult form. Viewed as a matter of 
high or low organization, we have here first an ex- 
altation above the natural condition of a coleopter- 
ous larva, then a feariul degradation, and finally 
once more a rise; altogether a tlagrant contradiction 
to the law of gene: a! progress. 

But the changes at once appear simple and intelli- 
gible when we take into corsideration the story «f 
the creature’s lite. The Sitaris is born to live in the 
honeycomb of a bee, not like the cockchafer, to 
spend most of its days grabbing in the earth. The 
parent lays its eggs in the galleries cf the bee’s nest. 
The little black lary which issue frum those eggs 
fasten themselves in due time to the bodies first ot 
the malu and then of the female bees as they flit in 
and out cf taeir nest and, trom flower to flower. 
Hence the strangely perfected structure of these lit- 
tle creatures. Hence itis they wear these hairlike 
spikes, are armed with this peculiar tail, pot sess 
these powertul legs. Hence it is that their whole 
econowy is made to serve the one purpose of holding 
on to some budy in constant motion, when a tall may 
be dreaded every instant. As the poor bee, little 
witting the enemy she is bearing on her body, places 
carefully her egg in the chamber of honey she has so 
apxiously prepared for it, the black guest springs 
from the mother to the egg, and floats securely on it 
in a luke of honey, while the Lee with diligence 
closes the door of the cell on both. Tearing the egg- 
shell with its jaws, jaws constructed for this, and tor 
this alune, the beetle larva devours the egg, and so 
is left alone floating on the honey with the empty 
egg-shell for aratt. But with its present organiza- 
tion, the honey would be to it but a butt of Malmsey, 
stuff to be drowned in, not to feed upor. Hence it is 
that, having accomplished with these instrdments of 
“high degree” the first labors cf |.fe, it now throws 
them off, moults legs, jaw, tail, and spikes, and, 
boat-like, rides securely on its little lake of honey. 
The low organization is here a better than the high 
ohe. Day, hourly, it drinks in the honey, trans- 
forming it into flesh and blood, and storing it up as 
fatty tissue in the space between the untiring stom- 
ach and its a!! but lifeless integumentary casing; 
and having done that, enters into its period of rest. 
Then other forces come into play, forces belonging 
rather to long-past events than present needs, and 
after the rest, the life wears the dress of an ordinary 
coleopterous larva. Soon from the honey-cell issues 
not a bee, but a beetle, and then the same tale is told 
all over again. 





NOYVIONS OF SELF-DENIAL. 

Many persons say, “‘I ought to deny myself.” 
They are going along in life very bappily, and do not 
perceive any particular reason for changing their 
course, but they have read that a man ought to deny 
himself, and they say to themselves, ‘‘ What shall [ 
deny myself in? I wish I knew howl could deny 
myself.” And they go to work and invent modes of 
self-denial. One person says, “‘I will not eat any 
butter.” So he denies himself. Another person 
says, ‘‘ I enjoy a good coat as well as anybody else; 
but, being a Christian, my duty is to deny myself; 
ao I will get a linsey-woolsey, and let the broadcloth 
go.”” That is his self-denial. 

Men have no idea what self denial is. They are 
floundering after something, tuey do not know what. 
They are searching after an opportunity for self- 
denial, not understanding that to deny one’s self is 
simply to put down a lower feeling, in order to give 
a higher feeling aecendency. You have an opporta- 
nity for self-denial every time you see a man. If 
you see a man that you dislike, put down that bate- 
ful enmity of soul. That is self-denial. Every time 
you see a person in misery, and you shrink from re- 
lieving him, relieve him. That will be self-denial. 

** Do not say, “‘ I am so busy I cannot stop to see 
that little curmudgeon in the street ;” but stop. God 
says, ‘‘ you are all brethren,” and, ragged and dirty 
as that child is, it is related to you in the larger rela- 
tionship of the eternal world, and you must not be so 
busy as not to have time to care for him. 

If your selfishness says, ‘‘I cannot stop, I do not 
want to be plagued with these little ruffians of the 
street,” and a diviner element of the soul says, 
“Stop! neither business nor pleasure has any right 
here; religion, humanity and daty mast rule here;”’ 
and if you obey the dictates of that divine element, 
then you deny yourself. “In honor preferring one 
another.” 





A wringing machine—The Income Tax, 
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I ; HONEYCOMB—ROBBING-BEETLES. 1 
A species of Sitaris lives, during the greater part 
of its lite, a robber in the boneycomb of a wild bee. 
It iseues from the egg in the shape cf a tiny black | 
insect, with six powerful legs, a curious arrangement 
he did—that he had been so happy, and unhappy too, | | of hairlike spikes, a peculiarly constructed tail and 
since knowing her—that all bis life had seemed | powerful jaws. It possesses great functional activ- 
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THIS AND THAT. 

A great question of the day at the West—perhaps 
the greatest, considering its moral bearing — is 
whether the Bible shall be read in the public schools 
there. In Cincinnati, recently, the Board of Edu- 
cation voted to discontinue the reading of the Bible 
in the schools, whereupon an injunction was sued 
for, in the superior court of Cincinnati, against the 
enforcement of the action of the Board. This was 
argued, through many days, by the best legal minds 
of Ohio, for and against, and resulted in the issuing a 
Perpetual Injunction, on the ground that the funda- 
mental law of Ohio requires that morals shall be 
taught in the public schools. We have received a 
book containing the proceedings, and fail to see how 
the decision was arrived at in view of the arguments 
adduced by the defendants. In a community like 
that at the West, composed of Catholics and Jews in 
large proportion, who do their full part towards sus- 
taining the schools, it would seem that their wishes 
should be regarded in this matter of forcing the Bi- 
ble upon them, whether they will have it or not, 
regarding it, as they do, a sectarian work. Opposi- 
tion to it being unavailing, the hostility took’ a 
political furm, and division of the school fund was 
demanded, that each sect might educate its children 
according to the ruies of its own peculiar belief. This 
was contested, and, without removing the cause of 
the hostility, it was retained with the result just 
named, leaving the parties struggling to devote new 
agencies for obtaining power, toend in a bitter secta- 
rianism—a religious warfare—the worst possible that 
can bappen among men, as has ever been proved. 
Ons of the assumed virtues of our republic is allow- 
ing freedom to all to enjoy their individual belief; 
and if this is infringed, Mr. Butler should step in, 
with his new dictionary, defining republicanism, and 
have it straightened out. We don’t ask to have the 
Bible excluded from the public schools; but we think 
the claims of those who do ask it are fuunded in jus- 
tice, and should be well pondered. R+jecting the 
claim is not wise nor judicious, because there is a 
precedent involved, and the time may come when it 
may be insisted upon by a Catholic majority that the 
Douay version of the Bible or the Lives of the Saints 
be read in the schools, or by a Jewish mejority that 
the Israelitish Pentateuch be read as a ‘“ moral” 
basis of education. In every extreme act that is 
passed or measure supported is an advantage given 
to opposition, and special privilege always reacts. 
Amid the contest the Bible suffers, because its sacred 
pages grow mean and cheap in the flippancy of com- 
mon use, and the conflict of cpinion regarding it— 
sectarian batred being engendered even among the 
children, and prejudice fostered that some day may 
harden into active force—tends to bring it into the 
realm of doubt. What is done at the West may also 
be done here, though there the field is larger. Leg- 
iclators should pray tor wisdom, as they most cer- 
tainly need it. 








We do not wish to be regarded particularly fastid- 


pied by the Dutch captain when a dozen of his men 
were killed by a chance shot from a British gun, who, 
when an apology was offered, replied that it was of 
no consequence—that there were enough more Datch- 





men in Holland! We might make the same reply, 
but the apology doesn’t come, and no intention seems 
apparent of asking furone. Wedo not know what 
precious muddle is going on about Cuba, or how far 
modestly and humbly asking an explanation might 
affect our relations with Spain; but we think that, 
even at the risk «f cffending that mighty power, 
some demand should be made, if Mr. Sumner is will- 
ing, and the exact state cf things be ascertained. 
We remember, many years ago, when the American 
citizen Martin Kosta, Austrian born, was dcistrained 
in a Earopean port, that Captain Ingraham, cf the 
sloop St. Louis, shotted his guns and demanded his 
surrender in the name of the United States, and the 
surrender was made. That man’s liberty, though 
but an adopted citizen, was then worth risking a war 
for, and the whole country said amen to it; but now, 
there being enough wore such Americans in America, 
we make no fuss about it. It rather depreciates the 
value of American citizenship to have so little atten- 
tion paid to abusers of it; and our own land can 
hardly be boasted of as the “land of promise ” which 
has been claimed for it, if they go unnuted. At least, 
effort should be made to ascertain the truth of the 
rumors we have heard, and if found true, they should 
receive prompt and thorough attention. 





What wonderful changes have been wrought with-° 


in a few years! In everything does this appear that 
affects men most vitally, and reminds us forcibly that 
the world, like the soul of old John Brown, is march- 
ingon. Sosuddenly do they come that the transi- 
tion seems like the caving in of the bank of a stream; 
and like that, the change must be the result of long 
wearing underneath, that has brought it to its pres- 
ent crisis. Who could have dreamed, ten years ago, 
that a colored ‘“‘ man and a brother” would at the 
end of ten years occupy a seat in the Senate—and 
from Mississippi, too, and to succeed Jefterson Davis, 
at that! And yet this bas come to pass; not, cer- 
tainly presenting the brilliancy of its former occu- 
pant, but to count one in a vote, and be as good as 
the best. And the situation is accepted. Sensible 
men, though relucting, meet the “crisis” that has 
80 long been “‘ impending,” and allow their pedals to 
remain under the same mahogany with those of the 
representative of the “despised race,”—not pecuni- 
arily, however,—who then were cotton to the “ supe- 
iior race,” but now that race is all “cotton” to 
them. This is all right, we suppose, and the country 
will one day be exalted for its justice, as it is written 
that “ righteousness exalteth a people,” and if our 
people are not righteous, it would be a curious ques- 
tion to ask who are. Then there are moral changes, 
almost as remarkable. But all change is really a 
result of growth in ourselves by which we are enabled 
to see things from a higher elevation; and as we as- 
cend the hill and take in a broader landscape, more 
changes will occur and grander truths be seen. 
There is no going back in the human march, and 
though we may grow weary and falter, and perhaps 
fall by the way, the goal will be won by-and-by by 
those who steadily persevere. Whether the changes 
for the next ten years will be as great as those of the 
past we cannot say; but the prospect is bright, and 
great things seem to be in reserve for our nation, 
that promises to be vastly more prosperous than ever 
before, and with a better right to hope for its 
prosperity. 








THE LARGEST NEWSPAPER MAIL which goes to 
any one firm in this country is received by G. P. 
Rowell & Co., the New York advertising agents. 
Their place of business is at No. 40 Park Row. 


A Goop STory.—The Hartford Post tells a story 
of a deacon who once got drunk in New York on the 
Fourth of July. It was at a time when ice was un- 
known in summer in the country. The deacon con- 
fessed his fault, but pleaded in palliation that it was 
a prodigiously hot day, and the lemons and ice in the 
punch did look so cool and inviting that he couldn’t 
resist the temptation, and he supposed he did actually 
drink to intoxication. A brother on a back seat 
listened attentively but incredulously to the defence, 
and at its conclusion rose. “I haint no objection,” 
said he, “to a man’s getting drunk, if he owns up to 
it and is sorry for it; that’s a thing a man’s liable to, 
and p’raps sometimes he can’t help it; but when the 
deacon comes in here and undertakes to excuse him- 
selfin any such way as that—talking about seeing 
ice in July, I go for jerkin’ him out for lyin’.” 








A LUNATIC.—A prisoner in a Detroit court, when 
asked where he lived, replied: ‘‘ Live? live? I live 
in the regions of eternal bliss. I own a farm ofa 
thousand acres there. I plough my land with angels 
and raise cabbages, cabbages, cabbages, beets, beets 
beets. You’re a cabbage—you’re a beet—you’re an 
angel—you’re a horse—you’re a horse—you’re a ass 
—a ass—a ass! Whoop!” ‘Is your father living?” 
*“7’m my own father. I’m the father of al! nations.” 
“Have you got any mother?” ‘ Yes, young man. 
Yes, young man; lots of ’em. You look as though 
you needed a mother. You want nursing; you aint 
healthy. My mothers shall be your mothers, all of 
’em. I'll be your father. Child of mortality, embrace 
your heavenly father.” He proved to be an escaped 
lunatic. 





THIN.—‘‘I have just met your old acquaintance, 
Daley,” said an Irishman to his friend, “ and was 
sorry to see he has almost shrunk away to nothing. 
You are thin, and I am thin: but he is thinner than 
both of us put together.’’ 





A FUNNY MISTAKE. 


The Chicago Tribune gives an amusing account of 
the adventures of an amiable old gentleman from the 
rural districts, who had been wavering between 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy for some time. He came 
into the city to hear Robert Collyer preach. It was 
his first visit to Chicago. Stepping into a North Clark 
street horse car, he rode out as far as Turner Hall, 
where many of the passengers alighted, and be per- 
ceived a crowd of people, and inquired of the con- 
ductor if that was Robert Collyer’s church. The 
conductor, amused at the simplicity of the question, 
promptly answered in the affirmative, and our curious 
inquirer passed into the hall. He saw a vast crowd 
of men and women sitting at small tables, drinking 
beer. This rather staggered him for a moment, but 
he reflected that they were possibly receiving the 
communion. So he sat down at a table and looked 
around him. Presently a young man with a white 
apron came up and asked if he had ordered. No, he 
replied, he was not exactly a member of the society, 
but he came to hear Mr. Collyer. The youth with 
the white apron stared and passed on. Very soon a 
number of gentlemen stepped on the platform, with 
trombones, and fiddles, and cornets, and began to 
play. These Unitarians bave a queer way of wor- 
shipping, thought theold gentleman, but | have been 
living out of the world; that is what’s the matter, I 
suppose. He thovght it would come ont all right 
when Mr. Collyer came on. But after the music 
there was ‘“‘communion,” and after a long interval 
there was music; and by-and-by a man dressed in 
tights came forward and commenced to swing round 
and round a pole. Then another man, dressed like 
the first, went through a course of exercise on the 
cross-bar. And then there was more music and no 
end of “*communion.” The stranger sat out the ser- 
vices very patiently, and then went home. He had 
come to the conclusion that Unitarianism was all 
very well in theory, but these new-fangled notions of 
vorship were not £0 edifying after all as the good old 
Presbyterian psalms and prayers. 





FRENCH EXPERIMENTS. 


The French doctors are famous for striking out in 
new directions and for performing all sorts of experi- 
ments on living and dead bodies, amusing and horri- 
ble, in order to satisfy their curiosity or contribute to 
science. The latest discussion that has arisen is on 
the question whether the brain of a guillotined man 
retains any consciousness after the head has been 
severed from the body. Some of the savans main- 
tain that there is sensation and knowledge for a con- 
siderable period after execution, while others contend 
that the brain is instantly placed in a comatose state 
which terminates in the complete oblivion of death. 
In order to settle this disputed point, there have 
lately been some very singular experiments. The 
head of a parricide was placed in the hands of medi- 
cal men within five minutes after it was cut off. 
They began by shouting in his ear the name of the 
dead man, but there was no contraction of the 
muscles. They then placed a sponge filled with 
ammonia to his nose, cauterized an eye, and applied 
a heavy shock of electricity, without producing any 
effect. So far the experiments indicate that there is 
no sensation in the head after decapitation, but the 
doctors are not satisfied. They have taken the head 
of a decapitated dog, and by injecting fresh blood 
have induced signs of voluntary movement. It is 
now their intention to do the same with the head of 
the next guillotined man which comes into their pos- 
session. We do not suppose that any useful purpose 
will be subserved by the decision of the curious ques- 
tion that has been raised, but there is perhaps no 
greater mischief in these ghastly and horrible experi- 
ments than in the others which have so long amused 
the French doctors, and certainly not so much as in 
the vivisection about which there has been a great 
deal of well exercised indignation. 





CANNING EGGs.—The process of “canning” eggs 
in their own shells was recently explained at a meet- 
ing of the New York Farmers’ Club. It is done in 
this manner: When two or three dozen eggs are ob- 
tained from the nests, place them in a dish and pour 
scalding water over them, and immediately turn it 
off. This process is repeated three times, by which 
means the albumen is fixed or coagulated, the pores 
of the shell closed, and the egg, as it were, canned 
in its own covering. The eggs thus prepared are 
then packed in salt, with the apex downward, and 
they are said to keep perfectly fresh for many 
months. 





BALLOU’s MONTHLY for April isup to time. “‘ The 
S ruggle tor Maverick” is continued, and a short 
tale, * One more Unfortunate,” is quite interesting, 

as is also the sketches of foreign travel. The women 
=o beg pardon, we should have said ladies—can 
see how outrageously they make themselves appear 
by the similarity of style in hairdressing now in use 
with that of two hundred years ago. Subscribe tor 
this magazine; you will get your money’s worth, and 
that is more than we can say for some others that 
cost double as much. Fifteen cents per single copy, 
or150a year. Address Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 
63 Congress street, Boston.—7 arrytown Argus. 





SIZE OF THE WEsT.—lllinois would make forty 
such States as Rhode Island, and Minnesota sixty. 
Missouri is larger than all New England ; Ohio exceeds 
either Ireland, Scotland or Portugal, and equals Bel- 
gium and Switzerland together. Missouri is more than 
ha!f as large as Italy, and larger than Denmark, Hol- 
land, Belgium and Switzerland. Missouri and Illinois 
are larger than Engiand, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 





Fashion and Gossip. 


STREET DRESSES.—It is now conceded by the 
leading tashiopabies and milliner artistes that short 
dresses for street wear will remain popular for 
anotber year, and perhaps for many years to come, 
It is to be hoped that such will be the case, for there 
could not be so neat and convenient style for dresses. 
All ladies with small feet and ankles like short street 
dreeses, and those who are not blessed with diminu- 
tive pedal extremities, make but small objections if 
their feet are not concealed from the vulgar gaze of 
inquisitive mankind. 

Biack silks are still the favorites for street dreases, 
yet there are many other silks which command at- 
tention and admiration. The price of rich tabrice 
has fallen somewhat, but there is room for lower 
rates. The market is not yet supplied with a large 
assortment of spring goods, and therefore we advise 
our fair readers to be in no hurry to purchase their 
summer supply of clothing. There is time enough 
tor all that, and at cheaper rates. 

DIAMOXDS LOST AND FounpD.—A Parisian count- 
ess lately lost two valuable diamonds from her neck- 
lace. They were tound in the street by a gamin who 
traded them to one of his fellows for a pocket-knite; 
the second boy played at marbles with them, lost one 
in a gutter, and gxve the other to a servant who 
showed it to ber mistress, a jeweller’s wife, who rec- 
ognized it as belonging to the countess, who was one 
of ber husband’s customers. Afterwards the other 
diamond was discovered in the conductor leading to 
the sewer, the boy indicating the spot where he had 
lost it. All of us are not so lucky. 

JusT IN TimME.- Ladies have always been credited 
with a knack of doing things at the right moment, 
and a young American girl now visiting in Paris, is 
evidently in nowise bebind the majority of her sex. 
While skating recently at the Bois de Boulogne, she 
managed to slip and fall whilst the Prince Imperial 
was dashing past. His Imperial Highness graciously 
picked up the beauty in distress, and, whilst address- 
ing a few words to our fair countrywoman, seemed 
pleased to have arrived in time for the gallant rescue. 

BRIDAL ILLUSION.—The following notice elegant- 
ly printed, may be seen in many milliners’ windows 
asa ‘‘ Bridal Lilusion.” O, ye young and thought- 
less maidens, study this well before you take the 


tatal step, lest you find your Bridal an Lllusion in- | 


deed. And ye young men, be careful, also, and let 
not this Bridal lilusion prove a delusion to you. 
These dry goods and trimmings are often traps for 
the unwary. 

HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—A German woman 
living in Chicago has had tour husbands within the 
period of eighteen months. The tiret ran away, the 
second hanged himself, the third shot himself, and 
the fourth was drowned. Whose turn next?——A 
girl was married in Sioux city, less than a year ago, 
at the age of fifteen years, and she is now the mother 
of three plump, healthy children—all girls.——A 
Missouri widower gavea friend $50 to get him a wife 
and married her furthwith. The next morning sbe 
gothered up his money and left with a gay youth 
whom she declared to be her other husband.— 
Chicago boasts of a Norwegian wedding where tLe 
blissful principals aggregate thirteen feet in length, 
and asks, “‘ How is that for high?’”——An Illinois 
maiden, refusing to chouse between her three jealous 
and quarrelsome lovers, they tossed up fur Ler. She 





ious, but feel impelled to ask if there is not a little 
indifference manifested, by our government and our 
people, about the lives of American citizens said to 
have been sacrificed in Cuba and other places? 
Complaints have been for some time made cf outrages 
of this kind, and we have waited to see what would 
be done about it. As it has been passed by in silence 
under the apathy that generally prevails, we almost 
apprehend that we have arrived at'that point occu- 
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Words, the soul's interpre 
Worda, the senses’ couric 
Words which breathe of | 
Words which varied mea 
While my thoughts and t. 
As through labyrinths th 
Help me say what I wou! 
Serve me, every sounding 
Tongue hath spoken, or ¢ 
. . . . 
' First, ye bold, lead on the 
In the centre stand who « 
Ye who walk in doubt an 
Find your places in the rv 
a Ye who boast of swelling 
With the trumpeters be fi 
Ye of sting or ready wit, 
‘Mong the sharp-sheoters 


Words which daring impo: 
Spread the colors in the a 
Words of loving, tender u 
Ye should bear the flag of 
Words of curiosity— 

Scouts and spies can only ! 
Words of undermining for: 
Must be engineers, of cour: 








Words to weary watchers . 
Can be sentinels alone; 
Words of hope the harbing 
Be swilt- footed measenger 
Words of commerce and o/ 
Changelings by the marke 
Where can words like you ' 
If not on the sutier's groun 
Words of science let me ser 
Scattered through each cor 





Every little, tiny elf, 
Which, though nothing of 
Serves to draw the distant 
Aids obscurer thoughts to 
None of you I now would + 
Each his proper part must | 
Supple words, which sprea 
Take your place in either w: 
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What were all a sage's lore. 
If in words his brain were ; 
What were all a poet's son, 
If the words came tripping 
What were al! a courtier's ; 
If his tongue no words cou’ 
What were all a lover's pow - 
If of words he had no dowe: 
* . . * 
O, ye wondrous, speaking b: 
; Come and go at my comma: 
* With your power to still or | 
With your power of hate or 
Words of depth or mystery, 
Words of holy ecstasy, 
Words for all eternity, 
Serve me, aid me, every wo 
Tongue hath spoken or ear ! 
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declares that the one she married was her choice.—— 
A New O:leans damsel procured the arrest of anoth- — 
er female tor marrying ber Johnny. She thought | 
she ‘ just fooled bim into it.”——The old love bas } stro’ * 
come back in the case of a New York couple, who — | Louisa Clive 8 i 
have been waiting fifty years tur the decease of the 4 
geutlemanꝰs first wite to get o arried. They are aged BY M188 CAMILLA W! 
respectively 82 and 65-——A Brookiyn duauseuse f J — ee 
thought the compliment ot bars of soap thrown her, 4 
instead of bouquets, too utilitarian by Lalt.——The F CHAPTER 1X 
widow of Stonewali Jackson is about to remarry —— O person of th- - 
A Keokuk belle, named Fanny Joy, bas just married f would dream 
a@ Mr. Blaine. She was a thing of beauty, but she 4) Agatha Lutt: 
had no desire to remain a Joy forever — An Ubio But if any ove 
girl of fifteen has achieved matrimony, desertion and , clous enough i⸗ 
divorce, in Indiana, all in three months.—New York | ) epithet, she w: 
Fitz-Adolphuses wear bracelets on their delicate } geost tec mest 
wrists.——A Lynchburg amendment’s wedding was j indignant. N: 
spoiied by the entrance of a dark female, who claimed 3) — 
him at the muzzle of a pistol as her husband. — a chargewasinr - 
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robe the day after his wedding, and he is now in 2 bad thought of 
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so heartily at the banquet that he choked to death. j 4 herself. If it 
——M’lle Nilsson is even better looking off the stage ‘ 2 that Mr. and M: 
thas she is onit. She is very fair, with soft, quiet, ' be reconciled, and live happily * 
grayish-blue eyes, and very attractive in her ways % would rej — — — ll 
and manner.—Of the skaters at Paris, American 4 hothing was less likely to happen 
ladies and Polish gentlemen carry off the palm —— a 1 not suited to each other, and would 
Nilsson will marry soon—also Mouch y.—Cerise and smnee Ghetreee where — 
deep pink are called the Traupmannish style of bon- i} Bot Go 60 foolish a thing as > cuemt 
net in Parise.—Mrs. Snell, of Ohio County, Indiana, | 3) | ne mot enté, over end over, that he © 
detected her husband in the act of bestowing # kiss | /~ T | steak and canals Ges Same? te 
upon the maid of all work. She dashed a pail of | (7 called? So, on the whole, there war 
boiling water upon the unhappy pair. They were J ber thinking that if Mr. Farnham - 
seriously irjured.—St. Louis papers are moralizing ») ¢ legal Givorce from bis wife, and if 
over the “ unsocial evil,” which is the tendency not # her, Agatha Luttrel, to take the va 
to marry, young men preferring club life and French |.) | 3 would try to make nies so happy in | 
fashions, on account of the expense of matrimony. wp — riage, that be would feel himself rep- 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WORDS!-AN INVOCATION, 


BY GRACE H. HORR. 


Words, the soul's interpreters, 

Words, the senses’ couriers, 

Words which breathe of joy or woe, 

Words which varied meaning show, 

While my thoughts and fancies play, 

As through labyrinths they stray, 

Help me say what I would say !— 

Serve me, every sounding word 

Tongue hath spoken, or ear hath heard! 
* * * * * * 

First, ye bold, lead on the van; 

In the centre stand who can; 

Ye who walk in doubt and fear, 

Find your places in the rear; 

Ye who boast of swelling sound, 

With the trumpeters be found; 

Ye of sting or ready wit, 

*Mong the sharp-shcoters may flit. 


Words which daring import bear, 
Spread the colors in the air; 
Words of loving, tender use, 

Ye should bear the flag of truce; 
Words of curiosity— 

Scouts and spies can only be; 
Words of undermining force, 
Must be engineers, of course. 


Words to weary watchers known, 
Can be sentinels alone; 

Words of hope the harbingers, 

Be swift-footed messengers; 

Words of commerce and of trade, 
Changelings by the markets made, 
Where can words like you be found, 
Tf not on the sutler’s ground ? 
Words of science let me see 
Scattered through each company. 


Every little, tiny elf, 

Which, though nothing of itself, 

Serves to draw the distant near, 

Aids obscurer thoughts to clear, 

None of you I now would spare, 

Each his proper part must bear; 

Supple words, which spread and spring, 
Take your place in either wing. 


What were all a sage's lore, 
If in words his brain were poor? 
What were all a poet's song, 
If the words came tripping wrong ? 
What were all a courtier's grace, 
If his tongue no words could trace ? 
What were all a lover's power, 
If of words he had no dower? 

* * * * * — 
O, ye wondrous, speaking band, 
Come and go at my command; 
With your power to still or move, 
With your power of hate or love! 
Words of depth or mystery, 
Words of holy ecstasy, 
Words for all eternity, 
Serve me, aid me, every word 
Tongue hath spoken or ear hath heard! 
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Pouisa Clive’'s Adventures. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Agatha Luttrel 


indignant. 


ness of a blameless past. 
bad thought of Mr. Farnhan, it 
was only conditionally, and with 
the greatest reserve, she assured 
herself. If it could be possible 
that Mr. and Mrs. Farnham could 
be reconciled, and live happily together, no one 
would rejoice more than she would. But since 
nothing was less likely to happen, since they were 
not suited to each other, and would, if reunited, only 
renew their own misery, why, she hoped they would 
not do so foolish a thing as to reunite. Besides, had 
he not said, over and over, that he was really unmar- 
ried, and should free himself legally if occasion 
called? So, on the whole, there was no indelicacy in 
ber thinking that if Mr. Farnham should obtain a 
legal divorce trom his wife, and if he should wish 
her, Agatha Luttrel, to take the vacant place, she 
would try to make him so happy in his second mar- 
riage, that he would feel himself repaid for the pains 














O person of the slightest fairness 
\. would dream of calling Miss 
unprincipled. 
But if any one had been auda- 
cious enough to apply to her that 
epithet, she would have been al- 
most too much astonished to be 
No stir of conscience 
would have warned her that the 
charge was in any way deserved. 
She lived in the serene conscious- 
If she 


and disappointments of his first. Besides, it was so 
much better fora man to have a home of his own, 
and to be kept from the entanglement of hotel life. 
Nothing was worse for a man’s morals than that 
irresponsible sort of lifs which Mr. Farnham was 
now living. 

On the whole, taking this view of the affair, Miss 
Luttrel felt 80 very pious and evangelical that when 
on Sundays the eloquent pastor of the St. Shoddy’s 
church spoke of woman’s mission, of ministering 
angels, and pure souls who snatch fallen mortals 
from the pit, ehe cast down her eyes in blushing con- 
sciousness, feeling that the reverend speaker must 
have her in his eye. 

Now her jealousy took the form of piety. 

“Charles is a tool, or else he doesn’t tell the 
truth,” she said, privately, to her sister. “Do you 
believe, Jane, that this paragon bas kept her inno- 
cent unconsciousness tiil this time? Do you believe 
that Albert Farnham has been all winter in tte 
company of a pretty girl without making love to her? 
I don’t. It isn’t in him. Why, when his wife was 
here, he was forever sentimentalizing with some 
woman or other.” . 

O, you know a real country girl has no idea of 
city wiles,” Mrs. Barnard said, soothingly. ‘And 
the very fact that she cc uldn’t dream he meant any 
harm would deter him from doing any. I don’t be- 
lieve there is much out cf the way. At any rate, we 
will wait and see if he sends her off. If he does, 
there is no damage done. He wouldn’t give her up 
if he cared much about her.” 

Miss Luttrel said no more. When sister Jane talked 
moderately, it was a pretty sure sign that she, 
Agatha, had shown too much excitement. 

But the Jess she talked, the more she thought; and 
the more she thought, the stronger was her desire to 
see this girl of whom her brother-in-law even could 
not speak without a smile of delight. From the de- 
sire grew a resolve to gratify the desire. 

Miss Luttrel was by no means a gentle-tempered 
person, for all her languid ways. She was ready 
enough with a spark of fire even in her most indolent 
and drawling moods. Moreover, it had been a saying 
in the family that whatever Agatha undertook to do 
was pretty sure to be done. 

See this girl she would, at whatever risk. And 
what need was there of risk? A waterproof cape 
with the hood over her head, a veil to pull about her 
face, if necessary, @ stooping walk, and who was to 
know her, though she might go to any part of the 
city at evening? 

No sooner said than resolved. Miss Luttrel waited 
till dusk, then, wrapped so as to be unrecognizable, 
she stole down stairs and out doors. A thick veil was 
bound down around her face in such a way that only 
her eyes and nose were uncovered; she walked with 
@ stoop, and; altgether, would not, by a casual ob- 
server, have been thought anything but some poor 
washerwoman going bome from her day’s work, 
with, perhaps, the comfort of a toothache or neural- 
gia besides her fatigue. 

The hotel where Mr. Farnham boarded was not 
very far from the mansion of the Barnards, but all 
the way was through lighted and crowded streets. It 
was at an hour, though, when but few of Miss Lut- 
trel’s friends would be abroad, that hour before the 
time for evening entertainments begin, the hour 
just after a late dinner, when people sit and chat a 
while. * 

She walked as swiftly ss her stoop would allow, 
turning her face from the light, and keeping the 
outside of the walk. Coming at length to the hotel, 
she took up her stand in a darkened doorway oppo- 
site a landing at tke foot cf a flight of stairs that led 
up to cfiices unused after dark. From there she 
could see the whole hotel front, and not be herself 
much noticed. 

It seemed a wild enough scheme, and but little 
likely to succeed; and yet fortune favored her. 
Scarcely had she been there five minutes before a 
gentleman whom she at once recognized as Mr. 
F .rnham, came wut the great street door, paused a 
mometrt in the portico to talk with some one who ac- 
costed him there, then, getting rid of his company, 
strolled leisurely down the steps. 

She leaned eagerly forward and watched him; 
then, as he walked down the street, crossed over, 
and followed him at a little distance. So intent was 
she on this watch that she did not take her formor 
care to avoid notice. She walked upright, brushed 
roughly past any one who got in her way, and, 
though she still beld the veil so as to nearly conceal 
her face, the gleaming eyes fixed steadily before her 
attracted more than one curious gaze. One had but 
to give a glance at ber to see that it was no mere 
work-woman going home quietly from her day’s 
labor. 

Presently Mr. Farnham disappeared into a livery- 
stable. He was going to take his lady to ride then, 
and, perhaps, to foil the watcher. If he should drive 
fast and far, she must lose sight of him. 

‘«‘ But I can see the direction he goes, and follow as 
far as I can see him,” she thought, determined not to 
fail if it could be helped. Or she could question the 
stable-keeper. He looked a dull fellow enough, and 
might be bribed to tell, or induced to tell without a 
bribe. 

The street was blocked when the carriage, with 
Mr. Farnham in it, came out of the stable, and she 
had a chance to see its direction, and get ahead, 
walking through street after street, the occasional 
obstructions favoring her, till after a few minutes the 
carriage drew up before a corner house lighted from 
basement to attic, a lodging or boarding-house, evi- 
dently, unless there was to be a party there. No 
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occasion, 

As the carriage stopped, a curtain was drawn aside 
a little, and the watcher caught a glimpse of a hat 
and feather, of the outline of a beautifully shaped 
head, and a loose drapery falling from the shoulders, 
Then the curtain dropped, and a moment after the 
street door opened, and a tall slight lady ran out and 
got into the carriage, the door having been opened 
for her, but neither driver nor occupant descending 
to assist her. As soon as she was in, they drove 
rapidly away, too rapidly to admit of being followed. 

The mufilod watcber turned away, and hurried 
homeward, turning and twisting, running and hid- 
ing, perceiving now that she was herself watched and 
followed. Then indeed, she recollected what might 
be said of her if her escapade were found out. One 
of the first ladies in the city, a model of propsiety 
and elegance, one who was supposed never to go out 
after dark save in a carriage, or leaning on the arm 
of an escort, such a lady running and skulking, dis- 
guised, iu dark streets and doorways! What a sen- 
sation it would make! What surmises would be 
made, what laughter, what jeats! And if the truth 
were known, it would be almost worse than the 
worst lie that could be invented. Fancy Mr. Farn- 
ham knowing that she had followed and watched 
him! 

Breathiess and terrified she ran, the perspiration 
starting out over her forehead, her heart beating 
thickly, her feet scarcely touching the ground. And 
at last the noisier streets were left behind, the quiet- 
er region around the Public Gardens was reached, 
and her own home loomed, lofty and brilliant, only a 
tew rods cff. 

Pausing one instant to see that no one was near, 
she waiked on more leisurely, went up the wide 
steps, and before taking the latch-key out of her 
pocket, pushed back the™hood from her head, and 
draped the veil carelessly over the back of her hair. 

There was no one in the hall, she saw through the 
crystalline door-plates of glass. She entered noise- 
lessly, turning to shut the door with both hands that 
no one might hear. It was just as well to avoid 
questions, and Jane, or Charles, or the servants 
would any of them wonder to see her coming in at 
evening in such a plight. 

As she faced the door in shutting it, she glanced 
out into the street, where a lamp shone full in her 
face, and at that moment a gentleman passed, and 
looked up at her. He was so placed that the light 
was not in his face, but she thought ste recognized 
in him a person she had seen before, and about the 
last person in the world whom she wuld wish to see 
under questionable circumstances, Mr. Tom Adams 
was avulgar fellow, rather well off, but nut very 
rich, nor by any means accomplished, who had met 
her at the White Mountains the year before, and not 
only had fallen in love with her, but had had the im- 
pudence to tell her sc. Moreover, when she had re- 
fused him indignantly, telling him that when she 
did marry, she would marry none but a gentleman, 
and a man of family and education, he had told her 
with a bitter sneer that perhaps she might yet be 
glad to marry him. 

“And when the time comes, Miss Luttrel,” he had 
said, ‘* tell me, andif not otherwise engaged, I will 
marry you without cherishing any resentment. 1 am 
naturally constant.” 

Of course, a vulgar, insolent fellow who was capa- 
ble of so insulting a lady, would be the last one 
whom she would wish to give any advantage over 
her. 

* But he couldn’t have seen me except just here,” 
she thought, as she hurried up the velvet-carpeted 
stairs, “‘ and he will think that I have been into some 
house near by.“ 

She met no one on the stairs, and reached her 
chamber unseen. 

** No,” she muttered, “‘he could not have known 
anything. Mean as he is, he wouldn’t have followed 
me allthis way. In the first place, I don’t believe 
he could have recognized me had he seen me when 1 
started; then I have run and doubled so coming 
home, that no one could have followed me.” 

This matter settled, she could think of the chief 
object of her expedition. She had found out where 
the girl lived, and knew something of her general 
appearance. She was tall, slim, bad sloping shoul- 
ders that gave the head a very airy carriage, and wore 
@ little curl on her forehead. At least, something 
like a short ringlet had shown in the instant during 
which the girl’s profile had been visible in turning 
from the window. 

Miss Luttrel was very glad when she saw herself in 
the mirror, that she had met none of the family on 
entering the house. Her eyes looked strained and 
wild yet, her face was flushed, her hair disordered. 
And yet, she could not but think that she had never 
looked so well. The usual look of her face was cold 
and languid, or lighted only by a feeble animation. 
She was far too elegant and fastidious to allow her- 
self to get excited. But now, with every nerve trem- 
bling, every artery bounding, she was a beauty. 
Even at that little moment a taint smile dawned on 
her lips as she saw her reflection flash back her live, 
apgry gaze. 

I might please him if he were to see me now,” 
she breathed out. 

Miss Luttrel drew down her front hair, and lightly 
smoothing the flaxen crepes, rearranged them. Her 
collar and cuffs were crashed. She put on fresh ones. 





Then she sat down a minute to let her face cool off. 
Presently she gave herself a last glance over to be 
sure that all was right, and went down to the 
parlor. 


private house would be so lighted up on an ordinary 


There was company, a presy old couple from next 
door, whom at any other time she would have been 
bored to death with, but now she was glad cf any- 
thing to take up her attention. 

She noticed that they all looked at her more than 
usual, and the consciousness of that kept up her ex- 
citement. What did it mean? She dreaded to have 
their callers go, lest she should be questioned. 

They went at last, and Mr. and Mrs. Barnard re- 
turned to the parlor where Miss Luttrel sat with her 
back to the light, so that her face might be shaded in 
case anything embarrassing should be said. 

**Do you know, Agatha,” Mr. Baruard said, smil- 
ingly, the moment he came into the room, “I never 
saw you look better than yuu do to-night. We 
ought to have some gentlemen here.” ° 

“Ol!” she exclaimed, much relieved, ‘‘ was that 
what you were ail staring at? I was perfectly dis- 
concerted, for I thought that my fuce must be soiled, 
or pim pled.” 

“ Your face is rosy,” said hr brother-in-law, “and 
that is vastly becoming to you.” 

Bot when she reached her own room, the glow and 
the smile of gratified vanity had both disappeared. 
After all, she had no reason to congratulate hereelf 
on ber night’s work. She had found out the worst. 
Mr. Farnham bad lied about the girl. He was evi- 
dently in love; and whatever she might be, could it 
be hoped that the tie would be easily sundered? She 
was called marvellously beautiful; she was quite 
young. Might not ber youth and beauty so win 
upon him that in the end be would marry her? 

Poor Miss Luttrel! Atter all, she was to be pitied. 
She did want to get married, and sbrank trom old- 
maidisin as she would from perpetual im prison ment, 
or the pillory, or any otber disgrace. Besides, she 
had grown to like this nan better than the was 
aware; and now the thought of him with one 
younger, fairer, and perhaps more fascinating than 
herself woke a gnawing jealousy at her heart. She 
was ready fur almost anything. She could have torn 
out those wonderful blue eyes of which Mr. Barnard 
had tvld, when she recollected that at the very mo- 
ment when she was sitting alone and lonely, they 
were sparkling in the light of eyes that she had 
hoped would beam love on her. And bad any one 
told her that the scarifying hand of disease would 
soon destroy the bloom and smoothness of those 
matchless cheeks, her first feeling would have been 
one of rejoicing. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE next morning after her little adventure, Miss 
Luttrel dressed for a walk before going down to 
breakfast, aud as soon as she rose from the table, 
made an excuse and hurried out. She walked with 
a swift step till she came to the street where she had 
seen Mr. Farnham’s carriage stop, then slackened 
her pace, and went slowly past the corner house, 
glancing at the plate on the door. 

“Hague! A musical name, truly!” she muttered, 
and sauntered on. As soon as she lost sight of the 
house, she hurried round the square, and came back 
again, stopping at the upper end of the street. 

As she stopped, the door of the corner house 
opened, and a woman seemed to be hesitating about 
coming out, speaking to some one inside, or ar- 
ranging her dress, and holding the door open with 
one hand. é 

Miss Luttrel drew an embroidered lace veil over 
her face, and walked slowly down the side of the 
street where she might expsct to meet this person, 
keeping her e; es fixed on the half-open door. 

She had not taken a dozen paces before the door 
swung wide, and the slim, elegant girl she had seen 
the evening befure stepped out, and came up the 
street toward her, looking down as she came, utterly 
unconscious of the hungry eyes that were devouring 
her with their gaze. 

What those eyes saw did not make their expression 
apy sweeter. lt was an unwirtakably elegant girl, 
in an unmistakably elegant, though simple toilet. 
The spring dress of light gray and pale blue was per- 
fect in shape; the s-nall feet planted themeelves 
lightly and springingly, but as if they were con- 
scious not only of their own beauty, but of the beauty 
they bore; the misty gray veil floated like a cloud 
about the gracefal bead and blushing cheeks. 

Miss Luttrel’s bands clenched themselves in her 
mantle, and her lips just restrained an exclamation. 
As the two approached euch other, the girl had 
glanced up, and noticed carelessly that a lady with a 
veil over her face was coming down the street, and, 

feeling no further interest in the matter than to give 
her room to pass, had cast her eyes down again, and 

walked on in happy unconsciousness. Evidently she 

had some other and nearer subject to engross ber 

thoughts, without giving them to a mere stranger 

whom she happened to meet in the street. 

But Mies Luttrel for one brief instant forgot every- 

thing in her utter astonishment, as she saw face to 

face with her Louisa Clive, ten times more beautifal 

than ever, elegant as a city girl, and full of smiling 

and bappy triamph. 

Their clothes brushed; both went straight on a 

little way, then Miss Luttre} tarned and followed the 

otber. 

“The insolent! The vile!” she muttered. 
is what she wanted to come to Boston for!” 

As she went homeward she settled what was to be 
done. Mrs. Barnard must interpose, go that very 
day to see Louisa, write that very day to Lonisa’s 
father, and thus put a stop to the affair. And Mr. 
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Barnard must tell Albert Farnham what he thought 
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of him, that is, what he would think of him when he 
should know the story. 

But how she hated that man! All her love for 
him was turned into bitterness. She would not 
marry him now if he shou'd entreat her on bended 
knees. Before this, his duplicity had been something 
fancifal and far away. She had balf doubted all this 
time if it might not be in her own imagination. But 
now it was too terribly real; and at the same time 
that she was trembling with jealous anger, she felt 
that anything would be better than to marry a man 
whom she could not trust, and who, while vowing 
fidelity to her, would be captivated and carried away 
by women who, she owned bitterly, could far out- 
shine her. , 

“No, I don’t want him now,” she said to herself, 
as she went up the steps. r 

“A gentleman isin the library, waiting to see you,” 
a servant said, meeting her in the hall. 

“A gentleman?” Miss Luttrel drew herself up 
with a thought of Mr. Farnham. “ What name?” 

Ho didn’t give any, mise. He said that he would 
wait, and that his business is particular.” 

Miss Luttrel tossed «ff her hat and mantle in the 
hall, only slightly smoothed her hair with her hands, 
and in her haughtiest manner sailed into the library 
to see Mr. Tom Adams rise from his chair, and make 
her a very profound bow. 

‘* Mr. Adams!” she said, with cold surprise, not 
offering to take a seat, ‘‘to what am I indebted for 
the honor of this most unexpected visit?” 

** If you will be sokind as to give me a little time,” 
he replied, with great courtesy, ‘‘I shall be happy to 
tell you.“ 

“ Please be brief,” she said, insolently, glancing 
toward a clock on the mantel. 

He reddened faintly, but showed no other sign of 
mortification or anger. Indeed, he had on the whole 
quite a calm and confident look. It just crossed her 
mind that Mr. Adams was looking and appearing 
better than she had ever seen him. : 

**You are indebted for gy visit this morning to 
your walk of last night,” he said, coolly. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you will do me the honor to sit and listen to the 
rest.” 

She caught at her flying composure and held it. 

O, certainly!’’ she replied, seating herself with 
languid grace opposite him. ‘I am quite interested, 
Iam sure. What could possibly be the connection 
between my last evening’s walk and your call?” 

The gentleman showed but a momentary and tri- 
fling disappointment. He understood perfectly well 
that Miss Luttrel was pretty capable of taking care 
of herself; and he knew, moreover, that in good 
society people do not give those tragic starts, strike 
those tragic attitudes, or go on turning violent red 
and white, as one is sometimes assured by story- 
writers that their custom is on the slightest provo- 
cation. 


place for the asking. What there is spoiled in you, 
the world has done. What there is to spoil in her 
was done by nature. She is good enough, but she 
is hard, and none too refinéd. If she should love a 
man, she would still love herself and her ambition 
more. If you loved a man, you would forget your- 
self and run some risk for him, as you did last 
night.” 

At last Miss Luttrel blushed. She was astonished 
at herself. In spite of this man’s audacity, there 
was some sweetness in his words. But she controlled 
herself after the first instant, and looked at him 
quite calmly. 

‘You are laboring under a misconception as to 
the motive for my last night’s walk,” she said, pass- 
ing by his other remarks, ‘‘The girl towhom you 
refeg is one in whom my sister and myself feel a cer- 
tain interest, and whore disgrace would reflect on us. 
We did not know where she lived, and Mr. Farnham 
meant that we should not. He protested, moreover, 
to my brother-in-law that he never took her out, or 
had any but business relations with her. He said, 
also, that he would immediately send her home. 
You can understand that it is quite natural I should 
wish to satisfy myself and my sister on these points, 
even if I took an unusual mode of doing so, and that 
regard for our own name, rather than regard for, 
and jealousy of Mr. Farnham, as you very delicately 
intimate, may have been my motive. 1 confess to 
you, since you have forced yourself into this affair, 
this girl is a sort of cousin of ours, and we spent one 
summer at her father’s house in the country. She 
wished to come here for employment, and we insisted 
that it was the worst thing that she could do, but in- 
vitef her to visit us. She declined the visit, but 
came in spite of us, and as you see. I hope that my 
explanation is satisfactory, and that you will not 
think it necessary to accusé’me again of being in love 
with Mr. Farnham, who, you seem to forget, has a 
lawful wife living.” 

Ending thus, Miss Luttrel leaned back in her 
chair, and folding her hands again, dropped her eyes 
and waited for the gentleman to speak. But this 
time she was not quite as cool. The formerly listless 
fingers clasped themselves closely, and her face was 
flushed. As her brother-in-law had said, the even- 
ing before, that flush was very becoming to Miss 
Luttrel. ; 

Mr. Adams was confounded. It seemed all fair 
enough. Could he have mistaken all the time, and 
did she not care for that scamp? Besides, how pa- 
tient she had been with his rudeness! He looked at 
her, and saw her sitting there drooping a little, her 
face overcast, and red in the cheeks with wounded 
feeling. How unmanly it was, after all, to have at- 
tacked her so, even with the hope to win, and from 
a motive of love. He could be hard so long as she 
was on the defensive; but she seemed troubled and 
sad. 


falling desperately in love with her. If she should 
wait for a grand worldly match, she might have to 
take some fossil who would be odious to her. So she 
mused, standing there, trying to make hereelf be- 
lieve that she was hesitating, The truth was, with 
almost the first word her visitor had spoken, she had 
resolved to be Mrs. Adams with all convenient 
despatch. 

“Agatha Adams! What an absurd combination!” 
she said to herself. “It will be worse than Mrs, 
Thomas Adams.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


LovisA thought that she wouldn’t go to the office 
that day; but she went, nevertheless, and stayed 
rather later than usual. It was five o’clock when 
she got home, and the sun was low in the west. She 
stopped on the steps a little while to look at it, or to 
pretend to look at it. For in reality she only wanted 
to prolong the time she should have to herself, and 
escape Betty Hague’s eyes and questions. 

The sunset light hung over her like a crimson veil, 
glowed in her upraised, sparkling eyes, deepened the 
blush in her face, the red in her smiling lips. There 
was an air of pride and triumph in the girl’s whole 
form and expression, She glanced about as though 
challenging attention, and longing to hint, if she 
could not tell, some secret too glorious to keep. 

Except that she was not quite still, she might have 
looked like a statue cf Victory on her pedestal. The 
bosom swelled with full, deep breaths, the foot beat 
the stone beneath it with the toe of her pretty walk- 
ing-boot, the head was raised, the lips proudly smil- 
ing. To her mind, she stood on the threshold of all 
that she had hoped for. It was hers, now, and she 
had but to stretch her hand and take. Wealth with 
all its charms, admiration, power, these were at her 
beck. She could ride in her carriage, could sail into 
the most exclusive church, and rustle up the aisle 
with the admiring eyes of all the congregation upon 
her. She could have shopkeepers hasten to serve 
her, gentlemen take off their hats to her and tarn to 
gaze, she could be the star of the brilliant circle at 
ball, opera or concert. 

Those of loftier mind and purer heart may wonder 
at such infatuation; those who have been long in 
the polite and fashionable world smile at it; bat to 
this country girl, who looked upon city splendors 
with unaccustomed eyes, the prospect before her was 
fascinating beyond expression. She didn’t know 
anything about the vulgarity of promiscuous and 
public display; she had never heard the proverb 
concerning beggars on horseback: quoted too much; 
she never dreamed that there is nothing so stale as 
stale gayeties. She was Cinderilla, with the mice 
just growing into horses, the pumpkin showing signs 
of marvellous transformation, and the point of the 
fairy’s wand raised to clothe her in silks and jewels. 


**T come to order you to go home this very night. 
A carriage will be at the door in season to take you 
to the boat. Don’t stop to pack your trunks. They 
can be sent after you. Here is your ticket.” And 
Mrs, Barnard thrust the ticket into the girl's band. 

“What dees this mean?” gasped Louisa. “Is 
anything the matter at home? What is it?” 

“Do you mean to say, Louisa Clive,” Mrs. Barnard 
exclaimed, incredulously, ‘‘ that you do not under- 
stand me? Don’t you know that the advertisement 
which your fool of a father answered for you wasn’t 
a respectable one? that you were employed by a man 
who has a wife travelling in Europe, and who is at 
this moment on her way home across the ocean?” 

“You don’t mean Mr. Farnham?” cried Louisa, 
her face growing suddenly white and her eyes 
dilating. 

‘I mean Mr. Albert Farnham, in whose office you 
have been ever since last fall, with his gentlemen 
friends knowing and sneering about you,” Mrs. Bar- 
nard answere}, mercilessly, though she saw that the 
girl was really ignorant of the man’s true character. 

Louisa stared at her visitor a moment with those 
wide-open eyes, then drew a long breath, as though 
she were choking. 

I don’t know what sort of mistake there is,”’ she 
said, then; ‘‘vut there is some mistake. It was a 
secret between him and me; but I will tell you now 
that I am married to him.” 

“You fool!” almost screamed Mrs, Barnard, 
reaching to grasp and shake the girl’s arm. ‘‘ Have 
you no sense of decency? Have you no common 
sense of Giscretion? Married to him? I didn’t 
think that he would go that length; but you deserve 
the ruin you have brought on yourself by your head- 
strong folly and vanity. That man has a wifs, I tell 
you, and is no more able’ to marry another than my 
husband is. There has not been a step taken to- 
wards divorce, and at this moment that wife of his 
is coming back tohim. Mr. Farnham told my hus- 
band so yesterday, and promised to tell you that he 
was married, and to send you home. We knew that 
he had a girl with him, but never knew till this 
morning that it was you.” 

Louisa started up, and was standing during the 
first part of Mrs. Barnard’s speech. At its conclu- 
sion, she sank into her chair again. 

It must be all a mistake,” she repeated, faintly, 
‘* for | was married to him last night.” 

‘* Where were you ‘ married,’ as you call it?’? Mrs. 
Barnard asked, in a gentler voice, begianing to be 
somewhat alarmed. ‘And who performed what you 
call the marriage?” 

It was at a house a few miles out of town, I don’t 
know jast where—a public house, I think—and the 
man was a justice, a friend of Mr. Farnham’s.” 

**Only last night?” asked Mrs. Barnard. 

** Yes, about eight o’clock,” the girl answered, still 
in that faint voice, as if she had hardly strength to 
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' to-night,” Betty said, calmly, rai 








Carriage for Miss Clive,” he sald. 
“ Miss Clive bas a bad headache, an:. 


slightly, 0 as to be heard by the gen: 
carriage. ‘' She will be out, though, t 
The driver went back to his carrir 


| standing a moment talking with son 
| mounted the box and drove away. 


A little later anotber carriage stop, 
and Mrs. Barnard alighted, and 
Hague’s parlor. She received them 
but they did not appear to notice that 

“ We have the same interest in thir 
Barnard said. ‘ Wo wish to bash the 
is possible to do so, that Miss Clive’s 1 
saved. Farnbam must be mae to pay 
support.” 

Betty smiled grimly. “That is th 
doing such business,” she said. “! 
know the Clives. They are honest, fi 
and they are proud, too, in their way. 
no talk of hushing up with them. 


not sure that they will not wipe out 
with his blood. I wouldn't give much 
chance, if Mr. Clive got that smooth t! 
a good grip.” 

* Bat that is folly!” exclaimed Mrs. 
patiently. ‘‘ The first object is to sa 
giri’s name, if it can be saved. If it 
one do not care how they punish Farn 
serves anything. But what would b. 
making a scene about it without necess 

* Revenge!” said Betty, flercely. 

“Tut! A revenge which would fall . 
onthem. They would make a parade 
grace, have every low wretch laughing | 


her. Nobody will believe her, a: 
will believe him. Do you suppose he bi 
plot as this without leaving himself o 
escape?” 

I have him at every turn,” Betty « 
“There are witnesses at the hotel whe: 
marriage was performed; | have the m: 
formed the marriage, Mr. Farnham te! 
he had been divorced; | have @ warran’ 
the hands of an officer, and a detective 
to see that he doesn’t run away. If he 
will be arrested.” 

Her two listeners looked at Betty, ti: 
tonishment, the gentleman in admiratio: 


She told them bow she had sent M 
away from her door that night. 
“I want to keep him along till Mr 
here,” she said; “then he'll be taken 


claim this man’s infamy on the hous: » 


year or two Farnbam could go about th: +! 
his head as high as ever. The circum: - 


“ You know how to do business,” Mr.) - 


“I wish I could see Mr. Clive before h 
step in the matter,” Mr. Barnard sai 
“The unfortunate consequences of bis a 
advice in getting his daughter a place s! 


“It seemed possible to me,’’ he said, resuming his| ‘Don’t believe me quite a brute, Agatha,” he said, | The prince she had found already. speak at all. ‘Albert never told me he loved me till 
seat, ‘that you might be uneasy as to the person | in an agitated voice ; “though if you should, Icould| ‘I must ask bim to let me write home all about | yesterday, though, 1 suspected before that he did. 
who followed you, last night, and fear that it was not | not blame you. Forgive all that I have said dis- | it,” she said to herself. “I forgot to to-day, bat I | Last night he invited me to go to the theatre, and I 
a friend. I wish to assure you that you need not feel | pleasing to you, and forget it. Remember only that | must to-morrow. Wont they be proud! And Cousin | thought that we were going till we got out, and then 


ment when you left your door to the t when | petul in her astonishment. “A year ago I de- | when they call on me.” “The double-dyed villain!’ Mrs. Barnard ex- wife. So wy only motive in coming bere 
you entered it again.” spised you.” As she stood there, deliberating this question, | claimed, seeing so room to doubt the speaker's anything about the matter, is one of just 
The slight tone of triumph under his affectation of | ‘I know it,” he replied, “ but that does not make | whether it would be more humiliating to her insolent | sincerity. I scorn Albert Farnham, and I will neve: 
courtesy made her turn sick a moment. What would | me despair. Scientific men say that we are entirely | relatives for her to see and treat them with coldness,| Scarcely had she spoken when Louisa starte1 up him again as an acquaintance. If it is | 
he do? He knew the whole, ther. But instantly | changed every seven years. You have had time to | or to refuse to see or recognize them, the door behind | again with shriek after shriek, tearing ber hat and him punished, let him be so; but, I 


she saw a door of escape. scarcely worth while to hit him and kill b 
Iam at a loss to know why you should have felt Betty was silent. She knew perfect): 











meet with a change of heart since then.” 
* You have changed,”’ she said, involuntarily. 


her opened, and she heard Betty Hague’s voice: mantle off, tearing her hair down, rushing about the 
* Louisa, there’s a lady been waiting this hour to | room in a frenzy. 


yourself called on to bestow a protection which was 
not askei, and certainly was not desired.”’ 

She spoke with a cold pride, and lifting her eyes to 
givg him one glance, dropped them immediately 
again, not in confusion, but as though not caring to 
look at him, and sat there with the white, deep- 
fringed lids hiding all that those eyes might have re- 
vealed, and her white hands calmly folded on her 


* Not in my love,” he answered, quickly. 

Miss Luttrel, try as she might, could not regain 
her composure. She did not know herse'f, still less 
did she know this man. What fault could she find 
with him, except that his love was too audacious? 
And was not that the most pardonable of sins? He 
was handsomer than before, his dress was unexcep- 
tionable, he spoke with will and to the point. 


see you, and I think it is Mrs. Barnard, though she 
didn’t say so.” 

Louisa started and changedcolor. This was alittle 
too sudden, and besides, was, under the circumstan- 
ces, embarrassing. She observed, too, that Betty 
looked cross and uneasy. 

** What makes you think it is Mrs. Barnard?” she 
whispered, stopping in the entry and glancing to- 


Betty came in with a promptness that showed she 
had not been far aay, and with a face which be- 
trayed some knowiedge of what had transpired at the 
interview. But it was nearly an hour before the two 
women could bring the girl to any sense or quiet. 
By that time, the carriage was at the door. 

“Let me go home!”’ was hercry. ‘I can’t stay in 
this city another hour,” 


what he said was true. 
** I will ask bim to see you as soon as | 
she said. ‘ But perbaps be may not com 
He is as likely as not to go straight to t) 
hotel, and charge that man in the face . 
with what he bas done. You see, he wil! 
it is already too late to conceal anytbin; 


him well enough to know that he is a los 
and will prefer to have the wretch tried. 
law fails, I can’t promise that he will nc 
matter into his own bands. Mr. Clive is» 
he is roused.” 

Then she told them all she knew about 
course of Mr. Farnham and Louisa. 

{t was nine o’clock and past when the! 
go home. They had dismissed their ca: 
were going to walk. Betty went to the 
them, and bade them a brief good-night. 
“Jane,” said Mr. Barvard, in a low + 
they had walked in silence « little way, 
that Farnham was on the opposite side of 
Watching when we came out. He evident 
something.” 

Mrs. Barnard glanced apprehensively b« 
“Dear me, what a miserable affair it is 
claimed. ‘‘I do wish, Charles, that you w 
nothing to do with it. It is none of our 
after all, and you will only get yourself int: 
“I mean to befriend that poor foolish 
girl,” the gentleman replied, decidedly. ‘ 
der a sort of obligation to do so. Did the 
you,and Agatha, and Alice in with tra 
hospitality and generosity, when you went 
perfect strangers? And I must say, Jar 
you didn’t do quite right to refuse to re 
No matter if she was countrified; she soon 
that. And she might have been now in 
Spectable place, earning her living. It 
have been any disgrace to us.” 

Mre. Barnard drew ber band pettishly 
husband's arm. * 

“If she had been a homely, uninterestiz 


lap. Sitting thus, she was a picture of gracefulease| ‘Upon my word,” she said, with a slight laugh, | wards-the parlor door. They would have kept her till another day, even 
and perfect composure. ‘*I don’t know how to get rid of you. I have been| ‘She looks as you say she does,” Betty said; ‘‘and | Mrs. Barnard, pitiful and frightened now: but she 
“At a loss to know why?” he repeated, losing | hard and scornfal, I have told you to go. What more | she asked as if she knew your name pretty well. She | would not hear them. 
his calmness a little. ‘It is then because you have | shall do? Perhaps I had better leave you.” didn’t speak it any too politely, either. She asked if| ‘Home! home! I can’t stay here an hour. Let 
forgotten. When a man loves a woman, he in-| She rose as she spoke, but, half turning away, gave | Louisa Clive was here, and when she would be in, as | me hide myself. Let me send my father and brother 
stinctively puts himself between her and danger or | him a glance over her shoulder, and paused an | if she was asking for somebody who owed her money | to kill him!” 
annoyance.” . instant. and wouldn’t pay it. And when she found that you| They had to let her go. Dressing her hastily with 
“ Except such annoyance as he may himself choose | He was at herside in a moment. “If you wish | hadn’t come, she just said that she would wait, and | what decency tiey might, they went down to the 
to inflict on her,“ remarked Miss Luttrel, coolly, but | me to go now, I will go,” he said, taking her hand; | dumped herself down on the sofa. She’s mighty | carriage with her, Mrs. Barnard accompanying ber 
without any appearance of anger. ‘but when may I come again?” mad about something, I tell you.“ to the boat, and seeing her to a state-room, giving 
Indeed, she found herself interested. It had been | ‘ Nonsense!” Miss Luttrel exclaimed, drawing | ‘‘She’s mad because I am here, I suppose,’ Louisa | the chambermaid special charge concerning her. 
a year since her rejection of this man, and certainly | her hand away, but not too hastily. ‘‘ The pretence | said, gathering her resolution. ‘‘1’m ready forher,| ‘ Thank the Lord, they can’t blame me!” the lady 
he had improved in that time. This last speech | of asking my permission in anything is too prepos- | though I wish she had been a little later.” muttered, as she stepped into the carriage again to 
of his was certainly soothing after her disappoint- | terous. You doas you please in spite of me, now, Without another word, Louisa opened the parlor | gohome. ‘I warned them, and I have done for the 
ment. then ask when you may come again. Not at all, | door, and met Mrs. Barnard face to face. best now. Poor thing! I vowlI pity her, though I 
* Miss Luttrel,’’ the gentleman said, losing pa- | with my consent.” That Jady sat on the sofa, with the face of one | could willingly shut her upand keep her on bread 
tience, ‘‘ you are my superior in self-control, but for| She moved towards the door; but her soft tones | utterly disgusted and out of patience. She did not | and water for her fvvlishnese.” 
all that I am not to be easily set aside. I told you | and floating step were not repelling. make any reply to the cold salutation of her young Meantime, Betty had plenty todo, and she went 
once that I am naturally constant, and I meant it. *‘ When, then, may I come without your consent?” | relative, but stared at her haughtily, and pointed | about her work with a grim, determined face. It 
I don’t give up either likes or dislikes in a hurry, | asked Mr. Adams, in a by no means discouraged | with imperious hand towards a chair at a little | would not have been well for Mr. Albert Farnham ‘ 
and I still like you. I love you. I have come here | manner. distance. had he come across her track then. Fortunately for ; 
to ask you to reconsider your rejection of me. I am ‘‘ Whenever you will be impudent enough,” she Louisa’s country breeding was not proof against | him, he did not. H 
a better match than I was then, and perhaps may be | said, with a laugh, and opening the door befure he | this commanding air. Half astonished and half Betty had a lawyer to see, and she saw him, though 4 
better able to render myself agreeable to you. If you | could reach it, went hastily out. cowed, she seated herself in the chair indicated, and | he had left his office and gone home to dinner, and i 
think to win Mr. Farnham, you mistake. He is Half way up the stairs she paused and looked | waited for an explanation. ; tent word to the door that he could see no one on 
captivated, heart and soui, by that girl you saw last | down to smile on him as he looked up at her from Mrs. Barnard looked her all over with contemptu- | business. She went to see him, and she succeeded. | 7 
night; and if he divorces his wife to marry any one, | the door, then ran back to lock after him as he | ous eyes, then glancing towards the door to be sure | She had to find a detective whom she knew and had | .) 
it will be that girl. Besides, if he married you, you | walked away. that it was shut, exclaimed, in a suppressed voice: once before had dealings with; and then, late as it ' P) 
would rue it to the last day of your life. He would ** How he has improved!’ she said to herself. ‘*‘ He I wonder you dare to look me in the face! What | was, she had to go out of town to see asmall justice | f, 
make you miserable, and you would have no power | is really very nice-looking. And, upon my word, ffe | do you think of yourself? What would your family | of the peace, whom she frightened nearly out of bie | 
over him. That girl can keep him in order. She is | is more interesting than Albert Farnham. He has | say if they knew what you are?” wits. j 
quick, determined, and more beautiful and younger | more character. And, better than all, he really ** What do you mean?” the girl exclaimed, fright- She had scarcely got into her house again before a | 
than you. I beg your pardon, but this is no time for | loves me!” ened and angry at once. ‘“ What right have you to | carriage stopped at the door, and after waiting a | v. 
idle compliments. I am here to speak the truth. Miss Luttrel was thirty years of age, and could not | come here and talk to mein this way? What right | while, as if expecting some one to come out, the | 
Besides, you know that I wouldn’t take her in your | hope that gentlemen would go on many years longer | have you to come at all?” driver got down and rang the doorbell. 


J him thata man just trom the country 
the least disturbance on that account, as no one | [ love you, and try to give me some word of hope.” | Jane—I will tell Albert pretty soon about her. He | he coaxed me to go and get married. He said we start alone in any such business. Of cou 
could have recognized you save myself. I looked| ‘‘ Why, you unaccountable man!” she exclaimed, | will be surprised enough when he knows that I have | would keep it secret a while, then come out before is his, and I don’t suppose that he will » 
out that you should be safe from insult from the mo- | looking up with ever so slight a touch of ccquettish | such grand relations. I wonder if I will see them | the world.” my name in, or proclaim their relatior 
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yu to go home this very night. 
the door in season to take you 
stop to pack your trunks. They 
1. Here is your ticket.” And 
the ticket into the girl’s hand. 
mean?” gasped Louisa. “Is 
at home? What is it?” 
-wy, Louisa Clive,” Mrs, Barnard 
visly, ‘that you do not under- 
u know that the advertisement 
father answered for you wasn’t 
.at you were employed by a man 
elling in Europe, and who is at 
ay home across the ocean?” 
Mr. Farnham?” cried Louisa, 
addenly white and her eyes 


= - —— 


t Farnham, in whose office you 
last fall, with his gentlemen % 
neering about you,” Mrs. Bar- 
iessly, though she saw that the 

. .6 of the man’s true character. 
.. visitor a moment with those 
Jrew a long breath, as though 





.c sort of mistake there is,”’ she 
.8 is some mistake. It was a 
d me; but I will tell you now 
, aim.” 
st screamed Mrs. Barnard, 
. shake the girl’s arm. ‘“ Have 
-ncy? Have you no common 
Married to him? I didn’t 
v that length; but you deserve 
ight on yourself by your head- 
/» That man has a wifo, I tell 
le‘ to marry another than my 
as not been a step taken to- 
his moment that wite of his 
Mr. Farnham told my hus- 
1 promised to tell you that he 
: nd you home. We knew that 
sim, but never knew till this 
— u.” 
nd was standing during the 
..nard’s speech. At its conclu- 
chair again. 
stake,” she repeated, faintly, 
uim last night.” 
uarried,’ as you call it?’? Mrs. 
_-ntler voice, begianing to be 
And who performed what you 


. few miles out of town, I don’t 
-ublic house, I think—and the 
ond of Mr. Farnham’s.” 
sked Mrs. Barnard. 

\ock,”” the girl answered, still 
‘ she had hardly strength to 
. ever told me he loved me till 
spected before that he did. 
2 to go to the theatre, and I 

, ing till we got out, and then 
get married. He said we 
hile, then come out before 


iNain!’ Mrs, Barnard ex- 
m to doubt the speaker’s 


n when Louisa startei up 
hriek, tearing her hat and 
.air down, rushing about the 


promptness that showed she 
nd with a face which be- 
ot what had transpired at the 
,eatly an hour before the two 
tirl to any sense or quiet. 
6 was at the door. 
whercry. ‘I can’t stay in 


her till another day, even 
d frightened now: but she 


*tstay here an hour. Let 
send my father and brother 


Dressing her hastily with 
.ht, they went down to the 
Jarnard accompanying her 

er to a state-room, giving 
charge concerning her. 
can’t blame me!” the lady 
into the carriage again to 
vm, and I have done for the 
i vow I pity her, though I 
ipand keep her on bread 
1e88,”” 

lenty todo, and she went 
grim, determined face. It 
| for Mr. Albert Farnham 
ack then. Fortunately for 


ve, and she saw him, though 
zone home to dinner, and 
t he could see no one on 
>him, and she succeeded. 
e whom she knew and had 

with; and then, late as it 
town to see a small justice 
ightened nearly out of his 





» her house again before a 
door, and after waiting a 
.ne one to come out, the 
the doorbell. 
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‘Carriage for Miss Clive,” he said. 

« Miss Clive has a bad headache, and cannot go out 
to-night,” Betty said, calmly, raising her voice 
slightly, 80 as to be heard by the gentleman in the 
carriage. ‘‘ She will be out, though, to-morrow.” 

The driver went back to his carriage, and, after 
standing a moment talking with some one inside, 
mounted the box and drove away. 

A little later another carriage stopped, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Barnard alighted, and entered Betty 
Hague’s parlor. She received them coldly enough, 
but they did not appear to notice that. 

“ We have the same interest in this matter,” Mr. 
Barnard said. ‘We wish to bush the thing up, if it 
is possible to do so, that Miss Clive’s name may be 
saved. Farnham must be made to pay for her future 
support.” 

Betty smiled grimly. ‘That is the city way of 
doing such business,” she said. ‘‘ But you don’t 
know the Clives. They are honest, fearless people, 
and they are proud, too, in their way. There will be 
no talk of hushing up with them. They will pro- 
claim this man’s infamy on the housetops, and I’m 

not sure that they will not wipe out the disgrace 
| with his blood. 1 wouldn’t give much for the rascal’s 
chance, if Mr. Clive got that smooth throat of his in 
a good grip.” 

“ Bat that is folly!’? exclaimed Mrs. Barnard, im- 
patiently. ‘“‘The first object is to save that foolish 
girl’s name, if it can be saved. If it cannot, I for 
one do not care how they punish Farnham, He de- 
serves anything. But what would be the use of 
making a scene about it without necessity?” 

“ Revenge!” said Betty, flercely. 

“Tut! A revenge which would fall most heavily 
onthem. They would make a parade of their dis- 
grace, have every low wretch laughing at it, and in a 
year or two Farnham could go about the world with 
his head as high as ever. The circumstances are all 
against her. Nobody will believe her, and everybody 
will believe him. Do you suppose he has laid such a 
plot as this without leaving himself open a way of 
escape?” 

I have him at every turn,” Betty said, doggedly. 
“There are witnesses at the hotel where the bogus 
marriage was performed; I have the man who per- 
formed the marriage, Mr. Farnham telling him that 
he had been divorced; I have a warrant for him in 
the hands of an officer, and a detective on his track 
to see that he doesn’t run away. If he tries it, he 
will be arr 

Her two listeners looked at Betty, the lady in as- 
tonishment, the gentleman in admiration. 

You know how to do business,” Mr. Barnard said. 

She told them how she had sent Mr. Farnham 
away from her door that night. 

“I want to keep him along till Mr. Clive gets 
here,” she said; “then he’ll be taken care of fast 
enough.” 

I wish I could see Mr. Clive before he takes any 
step in the matter,” Mr. Barnard said, anxiously. 
“The unfortunate consequences of his acting without 
advice in getting his daughter a place should teach 
him that a man just from the country is not fit to 
start alone in any such business. Of course the affair 
is his, and I don’t suppose that he will wish to drag 
my name in, or proclaim their relationship to my 
wife. So wy only motive in coming here and saying 
anything about the matter, is one of justice and pity. 
I scorn Albert Farnham, and I will never recognize 
him again as an acquaintance. If it is best to have 
him punished, let him be so; but, I repeat, it is 
scarcely worth while to hit him and kill her.” 

Betty was silent. She knew perfectly well that 
what he said was true. 

‘* IT will ask him to see you as soon as I see him,” 
she said. ‘‘ But perbaps he may not come here first. 
He is as likely as not to go straight to the office or 
hotel, and charge that man in the face cf a crowd 
with what he has done. You see, he will think that 
it is already too late to conceal anytbing. I know 
him well enough to know that he is a lover of law, 
and will prefer to have the wretch tried. But if the 
law fails, I can’t promise that he will not take the 
matter into his own hands. Mr. Clive is a lion when 
he is roused.” 

Then she told them all she knew about the inter- 
course of Mr. Farnham and Louisa. 

It was nine o’clock and past when the two rose to 
go home. They had dismissed their carriage, and 
were going to walk. Betty went to the door with 
them, and bade them a brief good-night. 

“Jane,” said Mr. Barnard, in a low voicc, after 
they had walked in silence a little way, ‘‘I think 
that Farnham was on the opposite side of the street, 
watching when we came out. He evidently suspects 
something.” 

Mrs. Barnard glanced apprehensively behind her. 
“Dear me, what a miserable affair it is!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘*I do wish, Charles, that you would have 
nothing todo with it. It is none of our business, 
after all, and you will only get yourself into trouble.” 
“TI mean to befriend that poor foolish, innocent 
girl,” the gentleman replied, decidedly. ‘‘I am un- 
der a sort of obligation todo so. Did they not take 
you,and Agatha, and Alice in with true country 
hospitality and generosity, when you went to them, 
perfect strangers? And I must say, Jane, I think 
you didn’t do quite right to refuse to receive her. 
No matter if she was countrified; she soon got over 
that. And she might have been now in some re- 
8pectable place, earning her living. It wouldn’t 
have been any disgrace to us.” 

Mre. Barnard drew her hand pettishly from her 
husband’s arm. 


wonder if you would have been so very sympathiz- 
ing!’™she exclaimed. 
“ Now, Jane!” 


“It is true,” she persisted. “You would never 
have thought of doing anything for her. It is 
disgusting!” 


Mr. Barnard did not speak for a moment; then he 
said, gravely: 

“T don’t know, Jane, why it is that you are always 
Jealous of every pretty face I see or praise. Did I 
ever give you any reason?” 

“No,” she owned, frankly, taking her husband’s 
arm again; ‘but my charge had some truth in it, 
for all that. And when women become acquaint- 
ed with such scandalous affairs as this, they have 
reason to suspect all men.” 

‘‘ Not reason, my dear,” the husband said, kindly; 
“but I will admit that you are pardonable, if you 
repent quickly enough.” 

They finished their walk amicably, and stepped in- 
to their own hall just as a carriage passing drowned 
the sound of the door opening and shutting. 

Pausing a moment there, they heard voices in the 
parlor—Agatha’s, then a gentleman’s in reply. 

‘* Goodness! it cannot be he!” exclaimed Mrs. Bar- 
nard, and crept softly to the door to peep in. 

Pardon her. She did not mean to listen, or to see 
anything not meant to be witnessed. She merely 
peeped into her own parlor, to see if there was a 
visitor whom she must welcome, or one to whom 
they must show the door. 

And this is what she saw: Miss Agatha sitting in 
an armchair, in her most gracefully reclining and 
indolent attitude, but with an altogether new look of 
brightness and arch miscfief in her face. By her 
side, quite close, sat Mr. Thomas Adams, his face in- 
dicative of a happy conviction that he had a perfect 
right to be there; and in his hand he held his com- 
panion’s, and was at that instant taking the measure 
of the left forefinger. 

“And I may as well take the measure of the third, 
while I am about it,’? he said. At which Miss Lut- 
trel blushed, and snatched her hand away. 

‘Come up stairs, pa,” whispered Mrs. Barnard, 
taking her husband by the arm and pulling him 
along. 

The husband allowed himself to be guided up with- 
out asking a question till the door of their chamber 
was closed on them. 

‘I’m so delighted!”? Mrs. Barnard began, then. 
“Ag has got Thomas Adams, and he has just had a 
fortune left him. I heard it to-day. Isn’t it lucky 
just at thistime? For I was afraid she cared for 
Farnham.” 

** How do you know she has got him?” Mr. Bar- 
nard asked. 

* You dear goose!” said the wife, delightedly, ‘I 
saw it through a crack in the door. Come, let us 
talk about it, and settle what is to be done for her 
fit out. Of course it will be this fall. I want to for- 
get that wretched affair of the Clives. I’ll order a 
glass of wine and some cake up here, and we wont 
disturb the lovers to-night. I’m so glad!” 

If but one other could have forgotten “that affair 
of the Clives!”? If that girl now lying with face hid- 
den in ber pillow in the state-room of the boat, tossed 
up and down by the heaving of the ocean, tossed yet 
more by the wild moanings of her own heart, if she 
could have forgotten it but for one brief hour in 
sleep, she would have been thankfal. But no; she 
was stretched on the rack of memory, and every 
turn but strained her the more. Shame, hate, anger, 
terror, all had their turn. She was more than once 
on the point of going out to throw herself into the 
ocean. That would end all for her, she thought. But 
it would not save her name, It would not save her 
family from disgrace. 

She saw, now, her utter folly, how blindly she had 
trusted, how headlong she had acted. And all 
through vanity and love of power. 

O, what a story to go home with, after all her 
boasts! Only the day before, she had sent a letter 
hinting that they might hear fine news soon. And 
this was the news she was to carry them. 

“QO my God! my God!” she cried out, as all must 
do in their hour of agony, however they may have 
neglected God in their prosperity, however they may 
mean to neglect him if prosperity should come again. 
“O my God!” 





THE STORY OF A MUFF. 


Some young ladies and gentlemen who were taking 
advantage of the fine sleighing in the interior of this 
State not long since, in attending a donation, sur- 
prise or wedding party, or something of the kind, 
were obliged to sit three on a seat. One of the seats 
contained two gentlemen and one lady. The gentle- 
men of course would not allow the lady to take an 
exposed seat; she therefore sat in the middle. As 
the night was extremely cold, gentleman No. 1 qui- 
etly passed his hand (a remarkably small hand by 
the way) into the lady’s muff. As the muff was not 
very capacious, the lady quietly removed one of her 
hands from the same. In a few moments she felt a 
movement on the other side, and found gentleman 
No. 2 attempting to pass bis hand into the muff on 
the other side. She then quietly drew her hand 
from the muff, and allowed him to do so. What 
took place in the muff afterwards she is unable to 
say. But each of the gentlemen privately reported 
to a small circle of friends how warmly the lady had 
returned the pressure of his hand in the muff, while 
the lady as privately reported to her friends the mag- 
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TENORS AND BASSOS. 

The tenor I take to be the happiest man in the 
world, or, at least, he ought to be. He is the indi- 
vidual whom all the operatic Elviras love. He loves 
them, also. He has all the serenades to sing. He 
alone can indulge in the ut de poitrine. Almost in- 
variably, he is allowed to die for the heroine, when 
he isn’t permitted to marry her, and always has a 
JSortissimo death-song given to him, which, like the 
swan’s, is the sweetest. What little stage business 
there is, in the way of kneeling at the feet of the 
inamorata, kissing of hands and embracing of lan- 
guishing Leonoras, belongs exclusively tohim. He 
algo can be the melancholy man, and drown suscep- 
tible damsels with tears, over his chalky grief and 
cork-lined wrinkles of woe. The women dote upon 
the tenor, send him little billets, look at him through 
the lorgnettes, and adore him in secret, as Heine’s 
pine adored the palm. He finds bouquets upon his 
mantel, and little perfumed notes upon his dressing- 
table. If he be a tenor di grazia, lovely woman will 
sigh for him; if a tenor robusto, lovely woman will 
die for him, or wish that Heaven had made her such 
a man. The amateur tenor enjoys the same advan- 
tages as the operatic tenor, on a small scale. He is 
privileged to sing all the pretty things, and he may 
sing them as badly as may be, if he is only interest- 
ing. He is the idol before which female bread-and- 
butterhood bends, both Grecian and otherwise. He 
is usually fragile, spiritual and delicate. He sleeps 
on the under side of a rose leaf, drinks Angelica, eats 
caramels and catches butterflies. He carries his 
voice in a lace pocket-handkerchief when in the open 
air, and does it up in amber when he retires to sieep 
upon the rose-leaves. He alone is permitted to wear 
white kids and vest, and otherwise array himself 
after the manner of the festive hotel waiter. He 
knows the secret of immortal youth, and never grows 
old. All tunefal lays set to the tinkling of flutes, 
guitars and harps, belong to him. He alone can 
sing to the moon and address the stars. In his reper- 
toire are all the interesting brigands, the high-born 
cavaliers, the romantic lovers and the melancholy 
artists. 

And he has nice legs, or if he hasn’t, he had better 
degenerate into a baritone, and have done with it. 

A tenor without nice legs is worse off than a soprano 
who can’t sing ‘‘ With Verdure Clad,” if there be 
such a rara avis, or an alto who has to do Siebil and 
Matteo Orsini with elephantine ankles; and there 
never was an alto in the world with whom I would 
not measure feet, and give them the odds of one or 
two numbers. 

The tenor lives in clover, chin deep, and never gets 
stung by the bees. Sometimes he forgets to wrap up 
his voice in the handkerchief when he goes out, or he 
sleeps in the direct line of a current of air, which 
comes in under the door, and the result is an indis- 
position. When he has an indisposition, he goes off 
hunting ducks at Calumet, instead of dears in the 
audience, and the manager forgives him, and the 
audience pity him. He doesn’t die like other singers, 
but gradually fades away like the rose, and disap- 
pears in a little cloud of perfume. 

The basso, on the other hand, is the personifica- 
tion of vocal misery, and he knows it. He feels that 
he is not interesting at all. He knows the women 
don’t adore him, and he takes a fiendish delight io 
bellowing at them. He never has an opportunity to 
languish on the stage, or to round kneeling, and 
sighing, and kissing of hands. He is never a lover. 
It a brigand, be is a dirty cutthroat. If a cavalier, 
he is some dilapidated old duke, with a young and 
pretty wife, just packing up preparatory to elopement 
with the tenor, and requesting him not to interfere 
with her little arrangements. If a sailor, he is a 
swaggering pirate. 1f an uncle, he isa miser. If a 
mayor, he is a simpleton. If a father, he is a fool. 
The composers never give him but one aria in opera, 
and that is always written an octave higher than he 
can sing, or an octave lower than his boot heel. He 
is always in trouble with the orchestra. He knows 
he can squelch the first fiddles and reeds, and come 
out even with the bassoons and double basses, but 
the man with the trombone is his morta! enemy, and 
the man with the kettle-drums his skeleton. He 
feels in his heart of hearts that the one can blow him 
into ribbons, and the other pound him to a jelly; and 
what is more, he knows they are never happy except 
when they are engaged in that pulveriziug process. 
What little singing he has to do is devoted to pane- 
gyrics upon beer, dissertations upon cookery, and 
lugubrious screeds upon the infidelity of woman and 
his own ponderous wretchedness. When he is not 
confined to this, he is set up for a laughing-stock in 
buffo work. He has no runs, and thrills, and sky- 
rockets, with which to dazzle people. He knows 
that one of his long arias is like along sermon. He 
usually has so much voice in his copper-lined and 
brass-riveted throat, that it invariably gets the better 
of him, either running like molasses in cold weather, 
or coming out by fits and starts, and leaking all 
round the edges. He must inevitably sing false, and 
it makes him unhappy. He is not at all delicate, 
being usually doubly blessed in chest and stomach, 
and the result is, he can’t get sick if he tries. The 
blessed indisposition which so often gets into the vel- 
vet throat of the tenor rarely gets into his, conse- 
quently his opportunies for duck-hunting at the 
Calumet are very limited. All of these afilictions 
make him misanthropical, and he goes through the 
world with bis little repertoire of *‘ The Calf of Gold,” 
“* Infelice,” “‘O mio Palermo,” * The Last Man ” and 
‘The Wanderer,” avery Ishmael! of wretchedness, 





nificent sale she had made cf both gentlemen. 








anda howling Dervish of despair. He drinks beer 


imens there, and how many ages must have elapsed 
since they fcll from the parent tree? 


and all sorts of fiery damnations, eats sausage and 
kraut with impunity, and smokes villanous tobacco in 
short clay pipes. He despises the razor, and eschews 
the little weakness of kids and patent leathers. The 
tenor is the nightingale; he is the crow. The teror 
is the beloved cf women; but for him no serenade, 
no face in the lattice, shaming the moon with its 
brightness and beauty. I pray, therefore, all gentle 
folk to deal kindly with the basso, and make his 
rough road as smooth as porsible; for it is inevitable 
as fate that he will live to a hundred years of age, 
and sing every blessed day of the century, and wili 
finally be gathered to his fathers, singing as he goes. 


* > 
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IN SEARCH OF A HUSBAND. 


The Rev. E. L—t, who resided some years at 
Hampton Court, had an old parishioner and commu- 
nicant, whom he had been visiting during a short 
illness. At last the medical attendant called and 
informed Mr, L—t that the old man was dying; 
whereupon he immediately went to him to administer 
the sacrament. After which, he told the old man’s 
wife that her husband would not live long, and if 
there was anything she wished to say to him, she 
had better do it while he was able to understand her. 
She immediately went to his bedside, and said, 
* John, Mr. L—t says you’re goin’ to dee. I wish 
when you git to heaven you’d look out for my first 
husband, and tell him I’ve been doin’ pratty well 
sin’ he laft me, an’ I often wish I might see him 
agin.“ The old man turned his eyes upon his wife 
with a deprecating expression, and raising himself a 
little, replied, ‘‘Lord he!p thee, Meary, how do’est 
thee think that oud and la’am as I be, I can go 
raunging all o’er heaven to find thy first husband?” 








A SUNSET PICTURE. 


Now upon some Grecian isle 

Sunset sheds its golden smile; 

And the tose-crowned maiden bands 
Dance in chorus on the sands; 
Silver surge and purple sky 
Echoing the harmony. 








Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


AUSTRIAN TORPEDOES.—The most recent addi- 
tion to the history of the torpedo question and its 
practical development is furnished by some exy: r- 
iments which have lately been carried out in Austria 
with a submarine self-propelling torpedo. In ap- 
pearance this formidable weapon is like a fish, 
approximatigg to the form of the sword-fish. Bu‘, 
besides a prcejecting snout, it possesses a vertical and 
two lateral prejections, all of which are triggers, and 
any one of which, impinging upcn an object with 
sufficient force, explodes the machine. It has, there- 
fore, when in operation, four chances of effecting its 
purpose—by the direct stroke in front, or the oblique 
from either side, or the hit above in passing uncer 
the bottom of any otject against which it may be 
launched. It can be charged with any explosive ma- 
terial—gun-powder, gun-cotton, dynamite or nitr - 
glycerine—and the explosion can be cf such force as 
to drive a hole into the strongest iron-clad sufficient 
to sink her at once. The most prominent and impor- 
tant feature in the invention is the means by which 
it can be propelled at any required depth below the 
surface of the water. When the depth at which it is 
to proceed is fixed upon, it can be driven in a hori- 
zontal plane at that depth, toward any mark, ata 
maximum speed of ten knots an bour. A commission 
from the United States, consisting of Admiral Rad- 
ford and two oflicers of the United States trigate 
Franklin, was recently engaged in investigating its 
nature and powers. The torpedo was set «ff from 
the side of a boat, and after attaining a depth of 
some six or eight feet from the surface, it kept, as 
nearly as could be judged, the same level, and made 
three circuits, of from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty yards each, round the boat, coming to the 
surface when its propelling power—compressed air— 
was exhausted. The water at Flume is very deep 
and remarkably clear, 80 that the monster fish was 
perfectly defined at the depth stated. Its couise 
could also be seen by the bubbles of air coming to 
the surface in its wake at a considerable distance 
behind it. 





DESILVERING.—In many cases it may be useful to 
know a liquid which will dissolve silver without at- 
tacking copper, brass, or German silver, s0 as to 
remove the silver from silvered objects, plated ware, 
etc. It is simply a mixture of one part of nitric acid 
with six parts sulphuric, heated in a water-bath to 
160 degrees Fahr., at which temperature it operates 
best. By this means the old silver attached to plated 
ware, old daguerreotype plates, etc., may be removed 
and saved without any necessity for wasting acids in 
dissolving a large amount of useless metal. 





LIQUIFIED FRvIT.—A lady residing in Philadel- 
phia has received a letter from her sister in Avstra- 
lia, which mentions the finaing of a curious specimen 
of liquified fruit at a depth of seventy-five feet from 
the surface, and under fifty feet of bard rock. The 
fruit was about the sizs and shape of an orange, and 
contained each a kernel or nut. After exposure to 
the light and air, they t of the istency of 
wood. The question arises, How came these spec- 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








THE REBEL PICKET-POST AT OLD McKNIGHT’S. 


AMONG the men cf my regiment was one who made 
himeelf illustrious, but of whom you probably never 
heard, namely Private Chauncey Loraine. 

You would notice his thin, wiry form at once ina 
crowd, and his eye, too, would attract your atten- 
tion, although there was a disagreeable lack of frank- 
ness in it, as it flashed on you from under the bushy 
brow—lighting up a sharp visage, framed in a mass 
of grizzly hair. His vuice was smooth and sott—a 
little inclined to be oily—and his odd originality of 
thought and expression amused one, while the lan- 
guage he used, from its entire lack of culture, at once 
impressed one with the total unfitness of the man to 
the name he bore—Chauncey Loraine. 

There is a certain harmony between the names and 
characters of men, the violation of which is at once 
noticed. Certain classes of patronymics convey with 
their enunciation impressions to all hearers of the 
characters of their owners—im pressions arising from 
mere association generally—but still well defined and 
lasting. 

“ Now, you would expect a name high-sounding 
like “*Chauncey Loraine,” to belong toa man who 
could at least write it as an intelligible representative 
of himself on paper. Hecould not. Either he had 
had no legal right to the name, or his parents were 
guilty of shameful neglect in failing to prepare him 
to sustain the dignity of the family upon paper. The 
discord of elements in his signature, the unfitness of 
the ragged cross of the ‘‘ his X mark” to the impos- 
ing combination—*‘‘Chauncey Loraine,” reflected 
strongly upon the good sense of his ancestry. 

All this paragraph of digression about the name 
having been for the purpose of indicating to youa 
reason why, besides giving the name of this gentle- 
man, it was needful to also say, ‘he made hiweself 
illustrious,” as sf it were any strange thing that a 
Loraine should beso; and this reason havirg been 
satistactorily indicated, we will now return to our 
Chauncey, in regard to whose personal appearance 
nothing further need be said, unless that the lines cn 
his face would indicate that he had been knocked 
about the world to some extent. Indeed he had. 
The canal-boatmen of North Ohio had knocked him 
about from his first breath, until he learned to knock 
for himself, when he went among Arkansas bowie 
knives and lumbermen upon White River, where he 
learned much shrewd discrimination in regard to 
men’s characters and men’s motives—where he 
learned to swear and to use a rifle, which completed 
his edacation. 

Doubtless he was astounded on recovering from a 
three days’ drunk at Cincinnati, to find that he was 
no longer a private citizen, but had been“transmogri- 
fied into a private soldier—to find that the men 
around him, whom he had previously regarded as a 
set of jolly fellows on a spree with himself, were 
simply the guards who benevolently kept him from 
getting any more bad whiskey—and to find, more- 
over, that he had in some mysterious manner been 
wafted from Cincinnati toa great canvas city on the 
banks of a broad, yellow river, at Pittsburg Landing. 
But on meditation, after he found that he had actu- 
ally volunteered, enlisted, and been mustered into a 
marching regiment in the depot at Cincinnati, he 
concluded to make a good thing out of a somewhat 
bad job—and at once bezame a soldier, in reality, as 
wellasin‘name. His level among his comrades was 
settled the first evening, when the entire company 
gradually gathered around his fire to hear him talk. 

Soon his captain found that for duty requiring tact 
and fidelity, Loraine was the man. However, he, too, 
could appreciate his funny stories and his long yarns 
of adventures with bears, both brute and human, out 
in Arkansas. Therefore, Loraine began to find the 
**Cap’n’s” firea good place to call in his evening 
walk; and as he found himself obtaining credit as a 
good soldier, his confidence increased, and he com- 
ported himself with more dignity among his com- 
rades and more freedom among his superiors in rank. 

It came to pass that Colonel F—— of ours found 
the man constantly besieging him at this time, with 
requests persistently made, and as. persistently re- 
fused, for a good gun. Had it been any other man in 
the world but Loraine, Colonel F—— would have sent 
him under guard t» his bunk after the first refusal. 
There was so much originality in his speeches—such 
an absolute innocence of anything like awe in the 
presence of his regimental commander—that the 
colonel, amused, rather tulerated his constantly re- 
peated request. 

Loraine would walk up to him, for the twentieth 
time, holding out his shattered flint-lock musket at 
arm’s length, in order to eye it with advantage. 
Then, with a comical expression of countenance he 
would burst out, ‘‘Why, kurnel, you can’t kill 
nobody with onecf them things. It’s a question in 
my mind which gets the wust of it—the one that is 
before that gun, or the one that’s behind it—when 
it’s fired off. This United States Government hadn’t 
oughter win no battles at allif they can’t give guns 
to their soldiers. Gad, I’d jist as lief try to kiil 
rebels with an old elder popgun, and I’ll make me 
one, too, ef I don’t git a better gun ’fore next battle.” 

Tne colonel’s unitorm reply would be that in due 
time, doubtless, better arms would be furnished; but 
for the present, he must make the best of the gun 
which he had. 

Thereat Loraine would retire, only to urge his 
claim next day in new terms of argument, such as 

his: 

* You can’t take an old wornout musket—flint-lock 
at that—and plug up the touch-hole, an’ scratch a 





Rew of those grooves in it and call it a rifle. l’ve 
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seen muskets over in Arkansas that ’mounted to 
something, and I want something that will kill rebels 
when J fight.” 

Just before going into action on the morning of 
April 7th, 1862, at Pittsburg Landing, Colonel F—— 
sent for the persevering Loraine and told him that if 
he could capture a good rifle from the enemy he 
might have it. 

You all know how that battle ended, in spite of its 
disastrous beginning; and after it was over in came 
Loraine with a first class Enfield rifle, with the tri- 
umphant remark: 

‘Thar, kurnel, that’s some gun; thar aint no 
plugs about that to fly out first fire; and then, on 
the principle that one good turn deserves another, 
continued, “‘kurnel, thar’s Bill Goodheart, he’s my 
pardner, and thar’s the orderly, he’s a good soldier, 
and they aint got guns that’s good forshucks. What 
I want is for you to let me and them two fellers go 
outside the pickets and get them good Enfields like 
mine. Ther’s plenty of ’em out there. I know, ’cause 
I’ve been out.” 

The colonel gave an easy consent, and it was not 
long before Loraine was at Colonel F——’s tent 
again, with a pale, anxious-looking rebel prisoner 
and six Enfield rifles, all as good as new, having just 
run the blockade. He had quite a story for the 
camp fire that night, and won golden opinions from 
his comrades. How he managed to elude the vigi- 
lance of our pickets he never related; but this, as 
well as bis enterprise and perseverance, attracted the 
colonel’s attention, and be soon had Loraine in use 
as a scout on private account. 

In this line of duty Loraine did splendidly. His 
camp-fire stories changed their subject from “ b’ar” 
hunts to adventures among the “secesh,” and his 
comrades began*to look up to him with awe and rev- 
erence. Certainly some of his stories, as related in 
camp, varied considerably from the version which the 
colonel received; but this could not be helped, for 
every time that he was gone for twenty-four hours, 
his “brethren in arms” would tease him to know 
what he had seen and done, Of course, if Loraine’s 
news was such that it ought not to he known among 
the men, be vas obliged to manufacture from his 
reserve stock cf fertile imaginings, sr fficient to satisfy 
all his hearers. As he was a skilled improvisatore 
no one of his audience ever doubted the correctness 
of his descriptions. Indeed it would have been con- 
sidered arrant treason to the regiment if any of its 
members ventured to insinuate that Ch y 


“ Why, you see, I was out on the Summétville 
road, and found their pickets about six miles out, 
right thar by preacher McNeal’s house. Thar was a 
dozen cavalry thar, and I came in an’ told the gin’ral 
—he wanted tu know—and then I thought I’d go 
down the Middleburgh road a ways, toward whar we 
had the fight yesterday. Our cavalry said they 
hadn’t seen nothin’ down thar; but they was afraid 
to go more’n a rod outside the infantry pickets, any 
how, so that didn’t make any difference. Well, when 
I got down to where the railroad crosses, just this 
side of old McKnight’s, [ thought I’d better slip 
round back of his house, and see if thar was anybody 
thar. I didn’t see nobody, and pretty soon old 
McKnight, darn his old hide, came out to git some 
water. He’s one of your Union men, he is—wait a 
minute and you’ll 8ee. I rode up into the back yard 
and asked him if ther’d been any gray-backs about. 
The old cuss said no, and then went back into the 
house. After I’d got a drink at the well, I rode 
round the house, and jist as I turned the corner into 
the road, up pops two fellers waiting for me with 
their guns cocked, an* they drawed a bead on my 
head, and hollered, ‘ Halt, you d—d Yankee!’ And 
I jist didn’t stop for nothin’, but made my old mule 
about face and put for it, and they after me. They 
didn’t shoot, but kept a hollerin’ at me to hait. My 
hat went first thing, and then I got into the bush, 
and had to leave my mule andrun. That thar mule 
was jist the best traveliin’ beast out, and I’d rather 
give fifty dollars than to ha’ lost her. Then my coat 
kept a catchin’ in the bush, an’ I hid that under the 
first fence I came to. I’ll be dogged if I don’t pay 
’em, though—that thar Thule was the best riding 
mule in all Christendom, and old McKnight, né’d 
ought ter be strung up so quick it would make his 
head swim.” 

Loraine strode off towards the colonel's tent, to re- 
late his troubles and demand redress, while we com- 
mented lazily upon the perfidy of old McKnight, and 
discussed the propriety of having him tried by court- 
martial and hung. But my share in the confab was 
cut short by an order from Colonel F—— to take ten 
men from my company, and go with Loraiue to arrest 
two rebels on picket duty at McKnight’s house. 

A merry pealcf laughter at some of Wad’s jokes 
died suddenly on my lips, as my eyes opened a little 
wider to fully comprehend the purport of the order. 
It was by no means agreeable to be honored with a 
commission to go out in the teeth of the enemy who 
threatened us, and where I might meet with thou- 





Loraine was not quite so veracious as he might be, or 
that be was net so trustworthy ss was reputed, 
although he often described scenes to which he was 
the sole witness, and so wenderful that any other 
man would have been asked, ‘‘Have you got the 
papers to show for that?” 

As Loraine had attained this reputation in April, 
and his fame was steadily on the ircrease with every 
new expedition, you can imagine the height of popu- 
larity which bad been attained by him when he came 
across the rebel picket-post at old McKnight’s the 
following August. 

At Bolivar, Tennessee, -the thirty-first day of 
August, 1862, was a bright, sunny Sabbath. The first 
peep of dawn might have seen us lying on the grass 
beside the road, snatching little dog-naps between 
snores, while our guns, stacked at our feet, formed a 
long picket fence along the Memphis road, and joined 
other picket fences of other regiments’ guns, the in- 
dividuality of each fence being retained by the pretty 
festoons of red and white silk, with a little blue visi- 
ble, which marked its centre and its flag. 

We were all pretty tired that charming Sunday 
morning, for our little regiment had played a game 
of bluff with seven thousand of Jackson’s cavalry, for 
six hours of the day before, in which the aforesaid 
rebel cavalry had gobbled up--swallowed whole— 
bayonets, boots and all, two entire companies of the 
regiment, an’ after this we bad to sit up half the 
night in expectation«f further attempts at degluti- 
tion of similarly indigestible materials on the part of 
Jackson’s army. And now, as this charming Sab- 
bath morning came to Bolivar in its westward way, 
we were allowed, at last, to go to camp with the 
simple order to be ready for any emergency. 

The regular morning train from Columbus did not 
come in that morning; the rebels had cut the rail- 
road. The regular morning butter-woman from 
Whitesville on ber mule, did not come in that morn- 
ing—the rebels held that road; and so from each 
road, east, west, north, south, came the same report, 
the rebels were upon all. It began to look serious 
for the meagre force of two thousand that were lying, 
without defensive works of any kind, at Bolivar. At 
the usual hour for business, ten o’clock, came an 
addrees for our general, R——, to the troops, in which 
he announced the usual commonplace, about fight- 
ing to the death—never surrender—holding the posi- 
tion at all hazards, etc.,etc. Beyond this, nothing 
occurred to disturb our equanimity until noon. Noon 
found us lounging around under the trees, taking it 
comfortably, and blowing great blue wreaths from 
pipes dingy-locking from service, thanking our stars 
the while that the path of duty that day led through 
shady camps and not out in the sun. 

Among our smoke-wreaths, Loraine suddenly ap- 
peared—hatless, coatless and breathless—on foot, 
moreover, whereas he was wont to ride a mule of 
fiery mettle. Between dabs of a huge handkerchief, 
upon a very red and swarthy face, he broke out: 

“ Well, cap’n, I’ll be switched if they didn’t come 
pretty nigh gettin’ me that time—dogged if they 
didn’t, dod rot ’em.”’ 

** Why, Chauncey, what’s the matter? Where you 
been?” 





sands coming down at my poor little band of ten. 
Libby prison was by no means an unlikely terminus 
for me. My sensations were no whit improved by 
the laugh which aros> from the other officers at my 
expense. ‘‘Ha, ha, ha! Con has been promoted to 
command an expedition!” 1 selected my ten men, 
with some sort of a dissimulating smile, and was 
cheered on, as I marched my party out of camp, by 
such sympathetic remarks as, ‘‘ Write to us, Con, 
when you get to Libby. “Give my compliments to 
Kaga,” (an officer captured the day before,) “‘I may 
have your valise, toayn’t I, if you don’t come back?” 
etc. 

On reaching the picket line I halted the men and 
had them lvad their pieces, then told them that they 
were going on a dangerous errand, and all I wanted 
was that they should obey promptly and implicitly 
my orders, and above all, that they should not fire a 
shot, under any circumstances, without my order. 

The distance from Bolivar to McKuight’s planta- 
tion is about three miles. After passing a third of 
the distance, the chances were strong that I should 
meet rebel cavalry in force, reconnoitering. To be 
seen by*them would be f llowed by instant capture, 
whereas, by keeping out of sight, I knew the coun- 
try well enough to escape, even if all the roads wezs 
full of rebels. So I left the main road and followed 
the railroad, which runs through patches of wood- 
land, and has openings enough to enable one to see 
what is passing on the main road occasionally. 

Before venturing into view to cross any of those 
openings, I can assure you the horizon was closely 
scanned for any signs of hostile colors. Rebeis were 
in the country, not far off, and the dingy gray is so 
easily overlooked, even when in great patches, that 
my heart sometimes went pit-a-pat as a longer sweep 
of open country made my little band seem a most 
fearfully prominent object of the landscape. Fortu- 
nately the roads were sach that the dust would 
betray any considerable movement, 80, as long as no 
dust was visible, we were comparatively easy about 
our road. 

The best method of disposing of bad medicine is to 
swallow it quickly. On the same principle, we 
marched fast. Within half a mile of our jail, one of 
the men called my attention to a few puffs of dust, 
whirling away among the treetops, some little dis- 
tance in front. 

‘“‘They’re coming, boys, lie down!” was my reply, 
and the obedient ten fell flat. 

A fortunate cluster of bushes close by suggested 
shade, and we moved to their shelter. 1 again cau- 
tioned the men not to fire a shot, and directed my 
attention to the dust, which was nearer and larger 
than at first. Soon they came in sight, enveloped in 
dust, which made it difficult to see anything but the 
moving mass; but a gust of breeze puffed away the 
screen for our edification, and I counted one, two, 

three, four, six, eight, ten, twelve—oxen and cows, 
with one little negro boy driving them home! 

**Come, boys, we’ll goon.” And thus ended ot: 
first act. 

The second was this. Just before you come to 
McKnight’s house, the railroad crosses the pike, and 





passes behind the old gentleman’s kitchen garden. 





A patch of woods touches the road at the crossing, 
and then you reach a peach orchard opposite to the 
house, with the barns and stock-houses beyond that. 
I halted in the edge «f the woods, and told the men 
to rest a moment. They instantly obeyed, dropping 
on the thick cushion of dead leaves, resting their 
beads on their hands, or leaning against some old 
tree, whose rotten and crumbling trunk formed a 
soft cushion for the head. While they wiped the 
sweat from their faces, I went to the fence opposite 
the house, hidden from view by a group of wild plam 
bushes. A look at the premises showed me that the 
pickets had left or were in the house. Five men I 
sent with Loraine down the railroad to surprise the 
establishment from the rear, while I waited their 
movement to make a dash from the front, where the 
plum bashes made a good shelter for me to ‘‘ mass 
my forces.” Lest some stray party of the enemy 
should come up the road while all were looking the 
other way, I seut Sam Goodheart to watch that ex- 
posed flank from a concealed post at the barn. 

The sigual was given, the grand attack was made 
—wy plan worked to a charm, and we were com- 
pletely successful in capturing the house, with all its 
contents, found to consist of old McKnight and old 
McKnight’s venerable consort, together with their 
personal property. But these were not the two rebels 
cow posing the picket post which bad ignominiously 
chased Chauncey Loraine from the neighborhood, a 
few hours before. The McKnights, scared out of 
their small senses by the suddenness of the onslaught, 
could not be brought to understand, at first, what we 
wanted, but finally managed to imbibe the meaning 
of our inquiries, and protested loudly that ‘thar 
bhadn’t been no Southern men hyar to-day.” 

“Ah,” said Loraine, * that’s the way you lie to me, 
is it? Where’s them two fellers you set on to me 
this mornin’,eh? Answer me!” 

** | swear it’s truth, as I hope to be saved, [ haven’t 
seen no secesh to-day. I see one of you uns all hyar, 
nigh about three hours ago. I reckon he looked 
mighty like that man.” 

To this the old dame chimed in, and, after search- 
ing the house, I ordered a retrograde march. L»- 
raine didn’t want to lose his mule, and I finally 
yielded to his request to help him find her, as we 
would be in no particular danger of being discovered 
by any passers, and so could feel tolerably secure 
from interruptions in the shape of unpleasantly largo 
bodies of the enemy. At best, it is by no means 
agreeable to be dallying in the neighborhood of an 
enemy, especially when you are on foot, and your 
foemen are furnished with good horses. Therefore I 
was very willing to give up the search for the truant 
mule, when the sun began to pack up his surplus 
light, preparatory to changing his base of operations 
or, to speak in English, when it began to grow dusk. 

Returning to the main road, as we approached its 
boundary fence, Loraine suddenly spied the two 
men, the same, probably, who had attempted his 
capture in the morning. I wasrjoiced at this op- 
portunity of carrying out my orders, and of returning 
triumphant to camp, after all. The men didn’t see 
us, and as they were ing directly t ds ur, I 
concluded to let them do all the work of consumma- 
ting the capture themselves. What was the use of 
running after them, when we could just as well rest, 
and let them cometous? Ata word, my ten were 
hidden in the bushes, and the two rebels came on, 
unsuspecting harm. Perhaps they were stragglers 
from some reconnoitering party at present between 
us and ourcamp. This would be disagreeable for us 
on the return; but we had best know the facts in 
the case, obtainable only by capturing these two fel- 
lows, who were sauntering leisurely along, talking 
aud iaughing as if no “Yank” had ever set fvot in 
Dixie. Their guns rested at an easy angle on their 
shoulders, and their eyes never leit the circle of nat- 
ural vision, resting on the ground ten paces in 
advance, not thinking any watchfulness needful, 
probably. 

‘Halt there!” And as my men sprang oat all 
around them, the two men did halt. 

Reader, some time, just as the train is leaving the 
station, at which the man who sat next you got out, 
did you ever see a package in the rack over your 
head which he left, and did you throw it out, shout- 
ing to call his attention, then straining your eyes, as 
the distance increased, to catch the look of gratitude 
you imagined on his face, only being recalled to 
yourself by finding such a grip on your shoulder as 
to bring your head within the window, that you 
might hear the pleasant inquiry of the man behind 
your back: ‘* What in did you throw my bun- 
dle out of that window for?” 

Perhaps you have gratified an old spite, by empty- 
ing a basin of water on the gray cat below your win- 
dow, and then on looking out to estimate the amount 
of revenge which has been satisfied, you have en- 
countered the astonished, dripping visage of your 
venerable uncle, who, you know full well, will take 
away from his will your prospective basinful of gold, 
for that basinful of water. 

Perhaps, on a Mississippi River steamboat, at night, 
you have jumped up from the card-table for an in- 
stant, have rushed into your state-room to get your 
cigar-case from the overcoat which you threw into 
your berth on choosing it. Instead of which, your 
cigar-seeking hands stir up the most fearful screams 
from the berth, and reveal to your intellect the fact 
that Miss Dorothy Suipkins, wt 39, occupies the state- 
room, which isn’t yours, but is next door to it. 

Even though you have done all these things, you 
cannot appreciate the depth of mortification felt by 
General Albead, who sends a pompous sammons for 
tLe surrender of a fort in bis front, and then ascer- 
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The buds are growing withere 
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And haunting the place wher . 
The grace and the beauty that c: 

Seem ever to whisper of you. 


Then take the poor gift; on itsbh 1. 
The sun of the south-land has + 
And deep in each fairy-like blow. 
The balm of the summer has c. . 
And blent with its delicate fragr. 
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This vision of tropical swectness 
Seems ever to whisper of you. 
Norfolk, Va., Feb. 28th, 1870, 
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tains that the troops in the fort are another part of 
his own army, or the mortification of a lieutenant 
and ten men who sprang out, every gun cocked, de- 
manding the surrender cf two unfortunates, who 
prove, now that they are near enough, to belong to 
the same regiment with the gallant ten. 

The two “‘ rebels” were Dan Harris and Sam John- 
son, of our regiment, who were out on a scouting 
expedition of their own. 

“ Halloo, Chauncey! what you doin’ here?” 

“ Halloo, Dan!’ said Chauncey, “ cussed if I didn’t 
think you wes a rebel!” 

“ Well, what you all upto, way out here in the 
woods?” asked Dan, adding, as he recognized me 
in the dusk,“ Good-evening, lieutenant.” 

“Came out to hunt rebels and mules,” said 
Loraine. 

“Say, Loraine, what made you run so fast this‘ 
morning, down there by old McKnight’s?” asked 
Dan. : 

“Run—I guess you’d ha’ run, if the rebs had got 
after you, like they did after me.” 

“Ha, ha! ha—a-al Rebels got after you, eh? 
That’s a good joke. Why, Sam and me saw you 
comin’ ’round the house, and then you turned and 
run, like as if the old Nick was after you. Ha, ha, 
ha!” 

“Dan Harris, do you mean to say that that was 
you, as p’inted the gun at me this morning?” al- 
most shrieked Loraine, getting very red in the face. 

““Why, yes, and we hollered at you, and you 
wouldn’t stop. You thought we was rebels, did 
you?—well, you must have been scairt, ha, ha, ha, 
ha!” 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
CON AMORE. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


The roses I send you are faded, 
Their fragrance and beauty are fled, 

Too long have their bright hues been braided, 
Since rifled and torn from their bed. 

But the spirit that prompted their sending, 
And the love that goes with them, are true, 

And the breath of their perfume is blendiag 
With thoughts and bright fancies of you. 


The roses are withered, their brightness 
And beauty have faded away ; 
The blossoms are losing their whiteness, 
The buds are growing withered and gray, 
But lingering faintly around them, 
And haunting the place where they grew, 
The grace and the beauty that crowned them 
Seem ever to whisper of you. 


Then take the poor gift; on its bosom 
The sun of the south-land has slept, 
And deep in each fairy-like blossom 
The balm of the summer has crept; 
And blent with its delicate fragrance 
Distilled from the sunshine and dew, 
This vision of tropical swectness 
Seems ever to whisper of you. 
Norfolk, Va., Feb. 28th, 1870. 
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THE ANTS OF AFRICA. 


A very few hours’ residence in the tropical regions 
of Africa brings one into a very undesirable familiar- 
ity with that extensive tribe of insects, the ants, some 
species of which are found in all parts of the world, 
bat which are greatly multiplied in the tropical re- 
gions of the globe. Africa, it is believed, can boast 
of a greater variety than any other land. Their 
name here is legion. They are everywhere; out of 
doors and in doors; in your food and in your bed, 
determined to share both. They are of all sizes; 
some 80 small that they can pass easily between the 
threads of common muslin, and even insinuate them- 
selves into your watch as it hangs in your chamber; 
others measure nearly an inchin length. The habits 
and food of the different species difter greatly. Some, 
as the termites called white ants (which, however, 
are not true ants, but Neuropterous insects), eat 
vegetable matter exclusively, destroying our houses, 
furniture and clothing; others are carnivorous; oth- 
ers feed upon sugar or the sweet juices of plants. 
Any one of the many species found in so great abun- 
dance, would furnish sufficient material fur months 
of study for the enthusiastic naturalist. 

Itisof one species only that I propose to speak, 
the drivers (annoma arcens of Westwood), an insect 
whose lite history is yet very imperfectly known, but 
of whose habits the dweller in the tropical regions of 
Africa cannot long remain ignorant. 

The driver ants vary in size from three-quarters of 
aninch to one-third of an inch in length, the soldiers 
being the largest. They are of a glossy, jet black 
color, with a large head, armed with exceedingly 
sharp, branching forceps, or mandibles, with which 
they seize and cut up their prey. They do not ap- 
Pear to have any fixed habitations as do the termites, 
but excavate the earth trum between the roots of 
trees, and in the cavity thus formed lay their eggs 
and rear their young, ard from which they issue in 
jucredible numbers (literally millions of millions) to 
8° upon their raids. 

The night is chosen for the foraging expeditions. 
In the midst of social erjoyment the stirring an- 
houncement is made, “‘ Here are the drivers!” and 
instantly, as by an electic shock, all are on the alert 
to escape a personal attack. Lanterns and bamboo 
torches are lighted, and a search made about the 
house to learn the direction taken by the assailants; 
and if in their usual numbers, the house is often left 
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entirely to them for hours. And still more unwel- 
come at the hour of midnight is the bleating of sheep 
and the cackling of hens, in the enclosure. ‘All 
hands” are awakened from their slumber, and the 
whole yard lighted; the animals are released from 
confinement and left to take care of themselves; the 
fowls removed to a place of safety, if one is to be 
found; but if neglected and left without the chanc 

of escape, their destruction is sure. af 

The drivers are alike the enemies of man and beast, 
though there are times when their visits are most 
welcome. On their approach every kind of vermin 
is seized with consternation, and seeks safety in 
flight. Centipedes, cockroaches, scorpions, etc., etc., 
leave their hiding-places, and are seen seeking places 
of greater security, only to fall at last into the 
clutches of their relentless foe, from whom there is 
no escape. 

An invading army could not exhibit a higher state 
of discipline; than is seen in the movements of these 
insects. They enter the house usually at one point, 
where a strong guard is stationed to defend the pass; 
they then branch off right and left, and again divide 
and subdivide, till the whole ground is completely 
covered; not an inch is left unexplored, and every 
crack and cranny is entered, giving but little hope 
of escape to any creature that may be found secreted 
there. Attacking their prey, they plunge their forceps 
into it, regardless of the size or strength of their an- 
tagonist. Nothing will cause them to relax their 
hold. The animal or insect writhes and twists un- 
der the pain, but his case is rendered more hopeless 
every moment by additions to the number of his as- 
sailants; at length, when completely exhausted by 
struggling, he yields to his fate and is despatched at 
the victor’s leisure. 

The attack goes on simultaneously, in different 
parts of the house. Animal substance being almost 
exclusively the food of the drivers, an immense num- 
ber of the smaller vermin that intest our dwellings 
are consumed by them, and some of the larger ani- 
mals when confined, are also destroyed by them. 
They have been known to attack a human being, 
when rendered helpless by disease, and cause his 
death in a few hours. It is interesting to see a band 
of these midnight marauders returning home from 
a scene of plunder on the approach of day. Issuing 
from the same place they entered, they are each seen 
bearing away some trophy with them; a joint of a 
cockroach’s leg, the body of a spider, or the larvz of 
some insect, etc., are the various spoils. As the la- 
borers pass on with their loads they are guarded by 
a large body of soldiers, which are stationed along 
the sides of their path ; or, if they are to pass through 
a place cf uncommon exposure, these soldiers form 
a covered passage, by standing up on each other’s 
back and hooking their forceps together; through 
this arch, thus formed, the laborers pass in safety. 

‘When they leave the house, it must be from some 
signal from the leaders, as some of them are seen 
running from one to another, evidently giving com- 
mand. The retreat is made in good order; not one 
individual is left behind. They often bridge narrow 
streams of water when these come across their path, 
by going in large numbers upoma flexible plant on 
one side of a stream, until their weight causes it to 
bend to the other side. For courage and activity the 
soldiers have no equal; they know no fear, and when 
on duty they stand with their shiny blacks heads 
erect and forceps open, all ready to seize upon any 
passing animal. No horse, donkey or dog can be 
induced to cross their path, seeming to have an in- 
stinctive dread of them; and woe be to the indi- 
vidual, man cr beast, who gets among them at night. 
If a twig is drawn through their ranks, they instant- 
ly close their forceps upon it; and others in turn 
close upon their bodies and legs, until a mass of them 
is seen at the end of the stick, looking like a bunch of 
curled hair. 

These insects bave no eyes, but their sense of smell 
is very acute, for if the breath be blown on them 
from the distance of some feet, they are instantly in 
motion, running to and fro with the greatest speed, 
evidently aware of the approach of some human be- 
ing. When a live coal is dropped in their way they 
immediately attack it, though hundreds may perish 
in doing so. They are very sensitive to the light of 
the sun, which is fataltothem. They seldom move 
during the day, and then only when cloudy, choosing 
then the dark woods or thick grass. Their rate of 
progression is about two yards in a minute, and, in 
their journeys from place to place, they go from four 
to eight abreast. I have seen a stream of drivers 
crossing an open patch, at six o’clock in the morning, 
and at six at night their number was unfinished. 
How long they had been passing before 1 saw them, 
or how long it continued, Iam unableto say. Tueir 
path, from constant travel, became quite worn and 
smooth. The natives are very careful to remove all 
grass from the vicinity of their houses, as @ means of 
keeping cff these pests. 


* * 


BONES FOR FRUIT TREES. 

Bones collect in considerable quantities about every 
household, and in villages many have no use for 
them. ‘They may be had for the gathering often- 
times, or for a small consideration. A tree-planter 
can make no better investment of a few dollars than 
to purchase these old bones, and after crushing them 
into inch pieces, put a bushel or two into each border 
where a tree is set. Od trees that have become 
stunted and unfruittul are often started into new 
growth and fruitfulness by this means. It sometimes 
remedies the cracking of pears. All the b.nes about | 








the premises should be saved for the fruit trecs. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 
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DEATH OF EMINENT MASONS. 

New York has lost two eminent Masons by death. 
Bros. Robert D. Holmes, P. G. M. of the State of 
New York, and William R. Merriam, D. D. Grand 
Master of the third Masonic district of the State were 
buried last week with all the honors that Masons 
can confer upon deceased brethren. Bro. Holmes 
was buried from Grace Church. The Episcopal ser- 
vice was read by Rev. Mr. Potter. The procession of 
Masons was over two miles in length, and exceeded 
in numbers any ever seen in New York city. The 
remains were interred at Greenwood. 

The funeral of Bro. Merriam took place from the 
St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church. A large 
delegation of the Grand Lodge of the State and 
nearly every Lodge in the city and Brooklyn were 
present. The services were conducted by the Rev. 
Dr. Weston, Grand Chaplain of the Grand Lodge of 
the State. He was assisted by the Deputy Grand 
Master. The remains were taken to Meriden, Conn., 
for interment. 





BELMONT, MASS. 


At a regular communication of Belmont Lodge, 
held on Thursday evening, March 17th, the following- 
named officers were elected and installed for the 
ensuing year: 

George H. Porter, W. M. 

Henry M. Haines, S. W. 

John H. Lakin, J. W. 

Jonas B. Chenery, Treasurer. — 
George V. Butterfield, Secretary. 

Emerson A. Hooker, S. D. 

George L. Hewett, J. D. 

Isaac Harris, S S. 

William L. W. Wilson, J. S. 

Alvin L. Fisher, W. P. M., Chaplain. 
William J. Underwood, W. P. M., Marshal. 
William B. Bothamly, W. P. M, Organist. 
John D. Parker, Sentinel. 

William W. Mead, W. P. M., Tiler. 





FUNERAL OF PRINCE HENRI DE BOURBON.— 
Prince Henri de Bourbon, who was a Mason in good 
standing at the time of his death at the hands of the 
Duke of Montpensier, in a duel in Spain, was buried 
with Masonic honors. When the remains were 
brought into church the officiating priest, seeing 
Masonic emblems on the coffin, withdrew the insignia 
of the church, and refused to perform religious cere- 
monies, but the services were conducted by Masons, 
and in just as effectual a manner as if the priest had 
remained. A year or two ago our brethren would 
not have been permitted such liberty in Spain. The 
world moves on, and with it liberty of speech and 
action. 





A DOMESTIC STORY. 

Somewhere about the year 1802, a wealthy farmer, 
named Joseph Hershy, arrived at Williamsville, in 
Erie county, New York, from Maryland, and there 
established his homestead. Being both rich and 
speculative, he bought farms, not only in his own 
neighborhood, but also, ‘‘as has since appeared,” 
even in other parts of the Union; and to this ma- 
terial prosperity were added the choice domestic 
accessories of a fine wife and six blooming daughters. 
No man in the country seemed more blessed with all 
the good this earth can yield than Joseph Hershy; 
yet, on a certain day some fifty years ago, when his 
daughter Eliza was six years old, he mounted his 
horse for a ride in the saddle to some place in Penn- 
sylvania, and went so far that his family never saw 
him again. Kind relatives and friends offered what 
solace they might to the once happy home thus sud- 
denly bereaved, and the fatherless girls, with the 
usual elasticity of youth, outgrew, almost, the mem- 
ory of their orphanage. After few years of mourn- 
ing, Mrs. Hershy died, broken-hearted; in still later 
years the daughters all married and went to other 
places with their husbands, excepting only Eliza, 
whose successful suitor remained with her in Wil- 
liamsville. This Eliza was the one destined to work 
out the true destiny cf the family, and to her the 
story now inciines. Some time in 1852, she received 
a latter addressed from Decatur, Alabama, narrating 
that one Joseph Hershy had died in that placa, pen- 
niless and a bachelor, ani that the Masonic Order 
had kindly buried him. The inconsequence of this 
sudden breaking forth of post-mortem intelligence 
excited Eliza’s suspicions, ‘‘as well it might;” nor 
were those suspicions subsequently allayed by other 
epistles from the same address, hinting that a watch 
and other small property of the dead man had fallen 
into the hands of his landlord, who had afterwards 
removed to Texas. The daughter, now a woman 
well advanced in years—at once contracted the idea 
that her father was still living, and that some people 
somewhere were trying to make her believe ciher- 
wise. She was regarded as insane on this point for 
along time, even by her own sisters; but later events 





have proved that such madness has a method. Af- 
ter the Decatur correspondence was finished, Ejiza 


received letters from a young man who represented 
that his uncle was ‘“‘a lawyer of Massachusetts, en- 
gaged in looking up claims,” and who desired to 
negotiate for the purchase of a tract of land in 
Illinois, “said to belong to the estate of the late 
Joseph Hershy.” In this letter Eliza felt sure that 
she recognized a handwriting similar to that in the 
Decatur epistles, and grew stronger in the convic- 
tion that a deep game was practising upon her family. 
Chancing at last to hear that a man known as 
Joseph Hershy was living in Gorham,O.tario coanty, 
New York, she took with her a very old man of Wil- 
liameville, named Miner, who had known her father, 
and repaired in haste to that place. In a quiet 
farmer’s home, surrounded by a joalous family, she 
found a poor, broken-down old gentleman, who, a3 
well as his wandering wits would allow, rec gnized 
her as his daughter. The old man whom she had 
brought with her also recognized the human wreck 
as his old friend, and tie’e seened little reason to 
doubt that Joseph Hershy was indeed found at last. 
The family at the farmhouse, of course scouted at 
this idea, and before Eliza could establish the requi- 
site identity, death removed both the disputed father 
and the old man who had recognized him. The 
whole Hershy family is now convinced that Eliza 
was right, and it is understood that the law will be 
calle? apon to vindicate the deserted ones of Erie 
county. 


—ñii 


CHARITY. 

Charity is not obtrusive, and vaunteth not itself. 
It gives not to be seen of the world, nor to be reward- 
ed of God, but for its own sake, and in its humility is 
recorded in heaven. It is not to be estimated by 
what it bestows, but what it costs to confer. Lately 
an English charitable institution received, anony- 
mously, six postage stamps, with the words “ fasted 
a meal to give a meal.” Did not the recording 
angel place that gift alongside the greatest and most 
ostentatious of bequests? Was there not more actual 
benevolence in that one deed than in the post-mor- 
tem legacies of millionaires, who render back that 
which, having filled every desire, glutted every ap- 
petite in lite, they cannot take with them? Welike 
not that charity which gives that it may bo seen of 
men, nor that which is written in books in order that 
the writers may put money in their pockets; but we 
do like that which, given in secret, is from God, God- 
like, and enlivens the weary hours of him or her who 
has hope without reward, labor without recompense, 
and desire without fruition. 





— 
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SICKNESS AND CEMETERIES IN JAPAN. 

The Japanese eat little meat, never pork in any 
form, but they are not so scrupulous with regard to 
bear’s flesh. Troubles of the eyes are common, and 
many blind people are seen in the streets, recogniz- 
able by their shaven heads and long sticks. That 
the Japanese do not die off en masse is no fault of 
their physicians, for these are little more advanced 
than their brethren in China, and in the latter coun- 
try the most profuund ignorance of anatomy and 
physiology rules, at least among the old-school doc- 
tors. Aconsiderable number of physicians now prac- 
tise medicine as learned from Dutch teachers and 
foreign works on the subject; but in view of the 
great difficulty that attends the study of the body 
by the aid of dissection in Japan, their kaowledge is 
not deep. Although pills to insure longevity form 
part of the Japanese materia medica, immense cem- 
eteries prove that even long lives must end. These 
cities of the dead were always interesting to me. Of- 
ten built on the side of a hill, covering a large area, 
and commanding a fine view, their neatly-kept 
avenues offer the place for quiet walks, where one is 
sure to find none of the revolting sights so common 
in similar places in China. In all that relates to 
their dead, the Japanese exhibit a refinement one 
does not expect to find out of Christian countries. 
Thus we find great care bestowed on the tombs, and 
much taste and art displayed in their construction. 
Thousands of small paved terraces, surrounded by 
stone balustrades, form fami y lots, containing com- 
memorative stones of every sbape and size, and 
every variety of proper ornamentation. The sculp- 
tured inscriptions in the Chinese character always 
excited my admiration, the execution being finished. 
On the night of the festival corresponding to All 
Souls’ Day,the cemeteries are illamined with myriads 
of lanterns, which, seen from a distance, produce the 
effect of as many openings into a mountain barning 
within. Cremation aud interment seem to be about 
equally practised, though it does not appear which is 
the more ancient custom. 





BATHING. 


A daily bath for the whole body is not too much. 
Health may not absolutely require this; but there 


are few persons who would not be benefited by a 
complete washing of the skin, from head to foot, at 


least once every day. The feet need washing as much 


as the head, as perspiration upon them is very abun- 
dant. Feet that are cased in wool and leather are 
not excepted from this necessity of cleansing. Di- 
gestion is freer when water is applied above the or- 
gans of digestion; and the washing of the chest helps 
one to breathe more freely. 
limbs more supple, and it opens the muscles to 
breathe from, if such an unscientific statement may 
be permitted. All will agree that in the secénd 
month of summer, a daily bath is a loxury not to be 
omitted. Butin winter it is hardly less necessary, 


Bathing makes the 





and the reaction which it brings makes it a luxury 
even in the most inclement season. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A WHISPER. 


BY FREDERIC HOWE MARION, 


My friend Jack Wraxal’s pretty sister Sylvia was 
certainly the silliest little goose men ever fell in love 
with. She was only sixteen, and not yet in society, 
but her male cousins fell in love with her; her teach- 
ers fell in love with her—one austere principal quite 
forgot prudence and disgraced himself permanently— 
and her brother Jack’s mates fell in love with her, 
myself included, She had a face like an oleander 
bloom, great blue eyes, like flax flowers, and the 
most bewitching little giggle imaginable. 1 have 
never seen anything since sv fresh and jolly as Jack’s 
sister Sylvia. 

I went down to Grouse Farms with Jack one fall. 
He said the place had been famous for game—it was 
not much now, but we might find a few birds—and 
he’d like to have me know his mother and sister. 

It was a qieer, antiquated brown house, with some 


By that time I had been a fortnight at Grouse 
Farms; it was the middle of November. Antony 
and the major still remained. The former had traded 
off his vicious black horse for a bandsome bay, which 
I pitied in the possession of so brutal a master. 

It was a little remarkable that Antony did not 
seem particularly fond of his guest. He entertained 
him, he offered him all civilities, but he looked upon 
him with an eye of hatred. I saw that he feared him; 
I suspected that he was somehow beholden to him. 
Day by day his lowering brow lowered more than 
ever. 

| The mejor was quite at his ease, and in good 
spirits. He went gunning, he told stories, he drove 
and rode. He congratulated me on my success with 
Zoe; he asked Sylvia to drive with him—an invita- 
tion which her mother forbade her to accept. Sylvia 
pouted and shed some tears, and to mend matters a 
little, I promised to take her to drive with Zoe, as 
soon as the little filly should be quite safe. I knew 
that Mrs. Wraxal would trust her with me. She 
regarded me with a motherly interest, for which I 
was most grateful. I was a little surprised that 


splendid old chestnut trees in the yard, and was Sylviadid not seem quite appeased—for I thought 
headquarters of a very finely cultivated farm, I dis- , her too much achild to have any maidenly prefer- 
covered. The rooms were large, low, and luxuriously ence for her driver, and had thought she would 








* 


comfortable. There were monstrous wood fires upon 
the hearths, and beds of down for the wayfarer. 

I made another discovery—that Jack’s brother 
Antony was at home. My friend seidom spoke of 
him, but I gathered from other sources that he was 
a bad fellow, the black sheep of the family. He had 
occ wioned his friends much sorrow and trouble, and | 
was acontinual source of trial to them. I thought, as | 
I looked at his furtive eye and black overhanging , 


appreciate a ride with Zoe. 

Antony and the major had had some hard words 
that day; I heard them talking in the grain house. 
But they had come to some understanding by dinner 
time, and entered the house apparently on good 
terms. Sylvia was watering her stand of plants at a 
south window of the old sitting-room, now and then 
sprinkling the cat, and indulging in little chuckles of 
merriment. Jack, who was fond of his pretty sister, 


brow, that he had hardly caused them their last | and had had a quarrel with her in the morning, en- 
grief, and that most of his life was probably hidden | deavored to make his peace; but treating his ad- 


from their knowledge, much to their daily comfort. 
He had brought with him, on his arrival, the day 
before, one of his comrades, a man about thirty years 
old, named Grosvenor, a good-looking, well-dressed 
man, as easy and social in manner as Antony Wraxal 
wa: groff and taciturn. 

*“ Who is he?” I heard Jack say, leaning over his 
mother’s chair. 

“T don’t know, Jack,’ she answered, with a little 
flutter of her thin hands. ‘ He’s one of Antony’s 
friends. He seems very civil, don’t you think so?” 
anxiously. 

* He’d better be,” growled Jack, relapsing into a 
corner of his sofa. 

The guest had been introduced to meas Major 
Grosvenor. He certainly made himself very enter- 
taining. Sylvia was present with two or three of 
her schoolmates, rosy, half-grown girls, who had 
come to supper and to spend the evening, and as the 
major told stories before the fire they crowded to- 
gether on the sofa, and expressed their interest in 
admiration of the narrator by roguish glances and 
eager whispers and giggles. Jack looked annoyed, 
cast threatening glances at them, but their only 
effect was to increase the sabdued hubbub. At last 
he ordered Sylvia tocome and sit down by him,a 
mandate which she treated with the utmost indif- 
ference. 

Meanwhile the company told stories,and drank 
cider, and ate apples and chestnuts. Mrs. Wraxal 
knit busily at her side of the fire, Jack lounged on his 
sofa, looking monstrously discontented, and Antony 
sat in shadow, hardly speaking or stirring the whole 
evening. 

At last Jack roused up to tell the fate of a famous 
horse he had once owned. 

“And Nell bas left a colt, as wild and untamable 
as she was, but with the same strange sagacity and 
spirit. I wish Z»e was broken, but I can’t break 
her,”’ concluded Jack, ‘‘and I expect she’ll live her 
days o1t independent of curb or whip. S» many fine 
horses are spoiled in breaking. I’d rather see Zoe 
run wild all her life than come back to me spoiled by 
a stupid breaker-in.” 

“Is she here?” I asked. 
and had broken one or two. 

*“ Yes,in the stable yonder. I’ll show her to you 
to-morrow.” 

At length the evening came toa close. Jack went 
home with the girls, Sylvia slipped away, Antony 
and the major disappeared, and Mrs. Wraxal offered 
to show me to my room. 

“Come to the stable if you want to see Zoe, Fay,” 
said Jack, the next morning. 

I followed my friend. In one of the stalls wasa 
vicious-looking black beast, which Jack remarked 
was Antony’s, and in the open yard, running about 
in the sun, was the beautiful little filly, Zoe. 

She trotted to Jack’s side, nibbled some bread from 
his hand, sniffed at my sleeve, and curvetted away. 

“* What do you think of her?” 

“She isa little beauty, Jack, and she has lots of 
speed in her.’’ 

**Do you think so?” delightedly. ‘‘ Her mother 
had. I wish you’d break her for me, Fay.” 

“T will.” 

The first thing to be done was to win Zoe’s confi- 
dence, which I did by feeding and petting her. 
When at last she would follow me about the yard, 
and pull at my sleeve for dainties, I persuaded her 
to take a bit. 

For a long time she kicked at the girths of a saddle. 
At length I succeeded in mounting her. 

“ That’s splendid!” cried Jack, who usually came 
out to witness my progress. ‘‘ Now, if we can just 
get a sleigh behind her by the time the first good 
snow comes !”” F 

I promised that he should drive Ze in his cutter 
by the time sleighing arrived. 


I was fond of horses, 


| vances with great disdain, she flirted the last drip- 
pings of ber watering-pot upon him, and ran away. 

“ She wants breaking in. I wish you’d try your 
hand on her, Fay,” said Jack. 

Isaw Antony watching me, then, with his smoul- 
dering, furtive look. It was not a pleasant look to 
discover fixed upon one. I forgot what answer I 
made. 

That afternoon, while shooting, I found some very 
fine bitter-sweet, and brought it home to Sylvia. I 
found her curled up in acorner of a sofa, reading a 
novel. 

“‘Here’s something to remember me by, Sylvia,” 
said I. „Iam going away soon.” 

** How long will it last?” she asked, coquettishly. 

“As long as you will remember me,I dare say.” 
And though it was absurd,I felt a little pang as I 
looked down on that profusion cf flaxen curls, and 
knew that I was speaking the truth. 

** What are you reading?” asked 1, taking a seat 
beside her. 

“QO, it’s a beautiful story,” she answered, flirting 
the leaves of her book, * about a girl whose mother 
wou!dn’t let her marry the man she loved; and how 
she escaped from her chamber window and ran away 
with him in the dead of the night. The lover wasa 
bold brigand with beautiful black curls, and his 
voice, so stern and ccld to other people, was as soft 
as music when he spoke to her, and her only—” 

“That’s very absurd,” interrupted I. “ You 
oughtn’t to be allowed to read such stuff, Sylvia. I 
shall tell Jack.” 

“Fiddle! you’d better go back to the woods,” 
said Sylvia, more pointedly than politely, as she re- 
turned to a perusal of her favorite volume. 

It was also very absurd, on returning to the room 
a few moments after, at finding the mejor sitting 
where I had been sitting, to be annoyed by it. Sylvia 
had cast aside her book for him, and with many of 
her bewitching little giggles, was teaching him some 
game with astring. I was annoyed. I did not like 
the man; but that was no reason why Sylvia should 
not, and she evidently did. I never can tell you how 
pretty she was, with her laughter and her curls, her 
peach-bleom cheeks and her queer little pounces of 
impatience when the major was clumsy at his lesson 
and tangled the string. If it was absurd to be annoyed 
that Sylvia preferred the major, it was in reason, I 
think, to disapprove the major’s evident interest in 
her. He was the last man in the world 1 would have 
trusted with a young and innocent girl. I wondered, 
sometimes, that Jack permitted him to remain under 
the roof with his mother and sister; but my friend’s 
quick spirit seemed to have been changed to a much 
more enduring one. He evidently made a point to 
have as little as possible to do with his brother and 
his friend. Perhaps the secret of this lay in some 
family experiences with which I was unacquainted. 

One day I came in from the fields with a fine fat 
rabbit, and went searching for Mrs. Wraxal, with the 
| request that we might have rabbit pie for supper. 

She was not in the sitting-room, and 1 penetrated 
| the culinary regions until.I found her, seated by the 
cooking-stove, paring apples. 

‘*T was bound to find the little mother,” I said, as 
she rose up, laughing. “Jack and I want some 
rabbit pie for supper, terribly.” 

** You shall have it,”? she answered. ‘ Who is in 
the sitting-room, Fay? I can hear some one talking.” 

‘The major and Sylvia,” I answered. 

**The major?” she repeated. “1 thought he had 
gone to Knox.” 

She looked very much troubled. She put down her 
knife, as if she would gointo the sitting-room, but 
seemed to abandon the thought, and returned to her 
| work. By-and-by she looked up, and saw me watch- 
| ing her. 
| “I don’t know what I shall do, Fay, that man 

troubles me so about Sylvia,” said she, 
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·I don’t wonder,” said I. 

“He is talking to her every chance he gets, and I 
am afraid she gives him opportunities. There is 
something about the major I don’t like.” 

“ There is a great deal about him I don’t like,” said 
I. “He is certainly no fit companion for Sylvia.” 

«“ But what can I do?” asked Mrs. Wraxal. “He 
will stay as long as Antony likes, and you know no 
one likes to interfere with Antony. 
it that I let Antony come home, and whatever mis- 
chief he does, while he is here, Jack will not interfere. 
But Antony is my own child, and in spite of the 
trouble he makes us, a mother can’t shut her door 
on her child.” 

“Perhaps they will not stay much longer,” I 
suggested. 

“We'll hope not,” said Mrs. Wraxal, with a sigh. 

I opened the sitting-room door as I went back, and 
looked in, as if still searching for some one. Appar- 
ently I interrupted the major in making some very 
interesting remarks, tur he was holding Sylvia’s 
hand, and they both looked very much startled at the 
opening of the door. But he turned his back on the 
young girl, and took up a newspaper. 

“Come in—come in, Southly,” he called. ‘ Good 
news from the Races; the Maid has beaten Dandy 
again.” 

Ientered the room, and began conversation. I saw, 
as I watched Sylvia, that she was trembling very 
much, but she soon escaped from my observation. 

“‘ There’s mischief brewing,” thought I. 

Jack went up to town that day. 

“Take Zoe,” said I. “ It’s fine sleighing, and you'll 
have a chance to see how she goes.” 

“No,” said Jack; ‘‘I’m afraid that she would get 
frightened in the city and break everything to pieces. 
We’ll take her out on these country roads to- 
morrow.” 

And, fortunately, Jack went up in the cars. 

I was out in the woods, tracking rabbits again, that 
day. AsI returned home I saw a carriage ahead of 
me in the road. It was the major’s stanhope, at- 
tached to Antony’s bay horse, which he called the 
Baron, and the two men were riding. They drove up 
to the yard, and stopped, without seeing me. Here 
Antony leaped to the ground, and the major, turning 
the horse’s head, said, in a suppressed voice: 

*“We sball reach Scarronton at half past nine. 
Plenty of time to see old Darcy.” 

He drove away to the stable, and Antony entered 
the house. Neither of them saw me. 

I noticed that Sylvia looked a little pale at supper, 
and’soon afterwards she slipped away to her room. 

It was rather dull with Jack gone; he was not ex- 
pected home until the following day; and I went to 
bed early. Antony had been at home, studying a 
treatise on billiards. He said the major had gone to 
the city, and wouldn’t come back that night, if at all. 
I did not find him excellent company, and, as I have 
said, it was early, not more than eight o’clock, when 
I stumbled up stairs, pretty well used up by a day’s 
tramping in the snow, and tumbled into bed. 

Doubling my pillow under my head, in five min- 
utes I should have been indifferent to everything on 
the face of the earth, but for a sudden sound. It was 
the whining and yelping of Sylvia’s little barbet, 
Penny. For a small dog he could make an incredible 
amount cf noise, certainly. 

If the noise badn’t ewerged from the direction of 
Sylvia’s room, I should certainly have thrown my 
boot at the wall. As it was, J twisted and turned, 
buried my head under the clothes, and emerged, half 
smothered, to swearin good round English at the 
persistency of the little beast, who kept up this ter- 
rific clamor. I wondered why somebody else didn’t 
hear him—Antony, Mrs. Wraxal, or Sylvia herself. 
Surely she could not remain content in her room 
while her detestable little pet continued his shrieks. 

At last I bounced out of bed, pulled on some 
clothes, and went into the entry. It was not strange, 
perhaps, that the others did not hear Penny, for 
Sylvia’s room was at the end of the passage, beyond 
mine, and at some distance from any other room. 

I had no light, but I went by the sense of hearing, 
not of seeing. 

““Miss Sylvia,” said I, knocking at her door, 
** would you like to have me put Penny out?” 

There was no sound from within but the dog whin- 
ing and scratching at the door. 

** Sylvia!” I called again. 

Penny whined more entreatingly than ever. 

I opened the door and let him out. Circling wildly 
around mein the dark, and tumbling over himself 
several times, he raced down the passages, and began 
scratching at the door at the head of the stairs. 
Most willingly I gave him egress. 

As I was about to shut the front door on him, I 
stumbled over something mufiling and soft. I groped 
and found it, and when I had returned to my room, 
and struck a light,I discovered it to be ascarf of 
Sylvia’s. 

It was a soft, blue cashmere scarf. It had lain on 
the threshold; one end was trailed in the snow 
outside. 

The thought came to me like an inspiration where 
Sylvia was. She had eloped with Major Grosvenor! 

I had put it all together in an instant—the whis- 
pered words, the major’s absence, Sylvia’s deserted 
room, the lost scarf. I knew, as wellas after I had 
hurried to the stable, that the stanhope and the bay 
horse were gone. 

“Work for you, my pet,” said I, as I entered Z3e’s 
stall. She welcomed me with a low whinny. 

I dressed her for the cutter, attached her, and we 
glided forth. I looked at my watch by starlight; it 
was twenty minutes past eight. 





Jack don’t like . 


Zoe was unaccustomed to bells; I had not dared 
put them on her. Her supple black figure glided 
over the snowy road so fleetly and silently, that bat 
for the occasional creaking of the runvers we might 
have appeared phantoms. As we whirled around the 
turns, I momentarily expected to discover the fugi- 
tives before us, but no object of any kind met my 
view. I was probably an hour behind them. 

That was nothing; he was ina carriage, I had a 
, sleigh, and the ground was covered with snow. At 
| length I reached the village tavern—the Half Way 
| House. I pulled in a little, looking about me care- 
fally, and the first otject that attracted my eye was 
a fsmiliar one—the major’s stanhope 

** Whose carriage is this, Tom?” asked I, of one of 
the hostlers, who stood on the sidewalk, whistling, 
with bis hands in his pockets. 

“Strange gentleman’s; left the name of Marshall, 
I b’lieve. Set out to go to Scarronton in a carriage— 
couldn’t get on—wheels slipped so. Left carriage 
here, and got a sleigh of us.” 

“Ah? Marshall—large man with black beard and 
hearty manuer. Pleasant voice.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Guess I know him. Wore a far overcoat—easy 
with his money.” 

“ That’s him,” said Tom, grinning. 

‘Was he alone?” . 

“No, had a lady with him. Sister, he said she 
was.” 

“All right. Good-night, Tom. I'm going to Scar- 
ronton. Perhaps I shall see my friend Mr. Marshall.” 

“That makes me th ok,’’ said Tom, taking his 
hands out of his pockets, “that he toll me to put 
that carriage under cover right off.” 

I spoke to Z»e. We whirled away. If he had been 
thus delayed he could not be far beforeme. We 
swept steadily on. 

I have not said that I knew who “old Darcy” 
was. He was the aged clergyman at Scarronton. 
Mejor Grosvenor was intending to be married at 
half past nine. I looked at my watch again. I had 
forty minutcs. 

He had probably been to town the day before to 
procure his license. He had laid his plans pretty 
well. But for that whisper I never could have 
tracked him. I set my teeth hard, thinking of thst 
innocent child going guilelessly to her destruction. 1 
was as sure that the man was a blackleg and a scoun- 
drel as when it was proved afterwards. 

“Ip!” I cried to Zoe. 

We sped along like the wind. My road lay before 
me straight as an arrow for miles. By-and-by I saw 
a little black speck far ahead. 

“ Ip ” 

Ze grew tense with speed. I talked to her a little 
as we tore on—telling her that all depended on her— 
tobe gentle, gentle. She was the darling! Though 
fiecked with foam, she was ready at the slightest 
pressure upon the bit to come quietly down from that 
fleet flying. Zoe did it all, after all; itshe had been 
lazy or unmanageable we should not have got in in 
time. 

I listened to their bella—the bay horse was striking 
out finely. They were making straight for the 
church, which stood a little out of the village. It 
was all arranged, then—the doors opan, the minister 
waiting. Poor foolish little Sylvia! I got a ray of 
light on my watch, and found that it was twenty-five 
minutes past nine. 

I drew Ze in a little; she champed her bit and 
stretched her neck, but obeyed the signal. As we 
had no bells we made no sound, and came in quietly 
a dozen rods behind them. 

They drew rein at the church door. The mejor 
sprang out and lifted out his companion. A man, 
evidently expecting them, had come to the horse's 
head. 

They saw Ze come up and prance by, but did not 
recognize us. 1 let them go into the church before 
I left’ the cutter, for I relied on a sudden attack and 
expose to save Sylvia. 

“Shall I put your horse under the shed, sir?” said 
the man. 

He was a well dressed man, apparently the sexton. 

‘‘No,” said I, “I am going back in a moment with 
that lady. She has run away from her home.” 

My words must have penetrated the church. The 
service had commenced, and the major half turned 
his head towards the door as I entered. His face was 
flushed; he had a fierce glitter in his eyes. Sylvia 
looked like a child beside him. She might far more 
suitably have been his daughter. 

I came steadily up the aisle until I stood within 
the circle of the chancel lights. Here I stopped. My 
arrested step made the clergyman look up. I caught 
his eye. 

“I forbid this marriage,” I said. 

The clergyman paused in the service. The major 
turned, with an oath. 

“ By what authority, sir?” asked Mr. Darcy, ad- 
dressing me. 

“ By that of the lady’s friends,” I answered. “She 
has run away from her home with this man, whose 
character, if known, would prove to be that of # 
scoundrel. She is under age, and I have come to 
restore her to her friends.” 

“ Under such circumstances I cannot proceed with 
the marriage service,” said Mr. Darcy. 

Like a fiash the major sprang at me. I was ready 
for him. My clenched hand received him betwee 
| the eyes. ie fell like a log, striking a table contain- 
| ing the communion service dishes, and dashing the 
| silver plates upon the floor. The clergyman knelt 
‘down by bim, uploosing his necktie. I took Syivis 


| out of the church. 
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brass somewhere; it was in New York State Prison, 
five years ago. He’saregular villain. Sylvia does 
look badly—no mistake. Well, Fay, we’ve got to be 
off to the city to-night! Huntingdon’s sent for us!’’ 

That night, after Jack and I had retired, poor lit- 
tle Sylvia’s overburdened heart poured itself out 


The Boston Public Library will be open on Sun- 
days before many months have passed. 
The snowstorm of the season—March 13th. 
A mulatto girl is about to enter Harvard Uaiversity. 
7 Daring the Chinese rebellion, 100,000,000 persons 
were killed. 
Congress has been listening to the ship-building 
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I placed her in the ciitter, and turned Zoe’s head. 
Sylvia sobbed.all the way homeward, and I never 
spoke one word to her. 

We went into the silent house, and Sylvia entered 
her chamber, also without a word. 

It was late when she came down the next morn- 
ing, but I was careful to watch her meeting with 
Antony. He started from his chair: 

«“ What the devil—” he began. 

She looked at him defiantly, and he slunk back 
into his seat. She was very pale, her eyes were 
heavy; she seemed weak and tired. My heart 
yearned over her. 

All the morning she lay on the sitting-room cou¢h, 
begging, with a quivering lip, for her mother to stay 
with her. Mrs. Wraxal said that Sylvia had one of 
her sick headaches, and petted her so tenderly that 
I saw the girl had hard work to keep from crying. 
All day Antony tried to get speech with his sister, 
but failed. He haunted the place restlessly all day, 
and at night disappeared, and did not come back. 

Jack returned at noon. 

“ Puss sick?—too bad!” stooping down and kissing 
Sylvia. ‘‘Mother, what news? Major Grosvenor, 
alias Reuben Giles, was arrested in the city this 
morniag for forgery. I knew I’d seen that face of 


upon her mother’s compassion. Evidently Mrs. 
Wraxal hadn’t slept much when I met her, next 
morning. 

“ To<think what I owe you, FaySouthly,” she said, 
holding my hand and crying. ‘‘ Don’t ever say you 
haven’t any mother again. You deserve more than 
a mother’s love from me. Come home whenever you 
please. Present or absent, I shall pray fur you every 
day of my life!’’ 

When I said good-by to Sylvia, she gave me an in- 
expressible look—appeal, contrition, shame, sweet- 
ness, all mingled; then threw herself on Jack’s 
shoulder, and cried bitterly. 

Well, I didn’t see Sylvia for five years. She went 
away toschool; I went South. Then we met in the 
old sitting-room again. She was beautifully ma- 
tured, calm, thoughtful, lovely. We talked of old 
times, and she told me that Antony had been indebted 
to the “ major” for a large amount of money, but he 
had promised to liquidate the debt, if Antony would 
help him to marry her. Antony had told her great 
stories of the “‘ major’s ”? wealth and importance, and 
her imagination had been completely captivated. 

And in talking of this, we somehow got around to 
the secret that we loved each other, had dreamed of 
and hoped for each other, for five long years. Nat- 
urally a wedding followed, and everybody blessed us. 


Much im Bittle. 








interest, and that is all it will do. 

Congress has moved for specie payments. Alas! 
gold will now go up. 

Oranges cost eighty cents a bushel in Charleston. 

Gold in considerable quantities is coming back to 
us from Europe. 

Robbing the money drawer is called “ frisking the 
till” in Philadelphia. 

> Washington they do give bread with one fisb- 
ball. 

Paris is to have a $600,000 gymnasium and swim- 
ming school. 

San Domingo has voted for annexation to the Uni- 
ted States. We don’t see it. 

Seventy-five cents a day and rats is the price of 
Chinese farm labor on the Pacific. 

Isabella, despite her reverses, has accumulated too 
much adipose for grace and ease in walking. 

The conductors on one of the street railways in 
New Orleans make change with silver. 

New York property owners are nearly unanimous 
in opposition to wooden pavements. 

Lent has made no appreciable difference in the 
gayety of New York society. 

Six dollars in silver were found in a Buffalo con- 
tribution-box last Sunday. 

Labor exchanges are rapidly multiplying in the 
western cities, 

California is growing half a million mulberry 
trees for silkworms. 

Montreal gives its poor 1000 quarts of soup and 600 
loaves of bread every week. 

It now looks as though we should not have a li- 
cense law, this year. 

Towa has been compelled to discharge a ‘‘lady” 
teacher in one of its public schools for drunkenness. 

A Western paper advertises for a fighting editor— 
“one who has fought no less than sixty-seven duels.” 

Rope-skipping is having a great revival among 
Western girls. 

Schools were kept in 5052 districts in Michigan last 
year, and were attended by about 270,000 children. 
No matter how low gold may get, it will never 
want friends. 

A Sabbath school teacher in Springfield presented 
& “ jumping-jack ”’ to each member of her class. 
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Che World in Miniature, 


PARTING. 
The summer sky was overcast, 
I knew the sunshine would not last; 
We mused upon the golden past 
Together. 
And then we thought of what might be, 
Of all the life-long misery, 
The sunless days we should not see 
Together. 


And ere I left my happy land, 
“ This is the last time we shall Stemd,"’ 
I said, ** my darling, hand in hand 
Together. 


** And since we two may never wed, 
Dear love! how blessed to be dead, 
And laid to rest!"” “Ah! yes,"’ she said, 
“* Together !"* 


Another case of spontaneous combustion is report- 
ed by L’Union Medicale, in an article from the pen 
of Dr. Bertholle. The subject of it was a woman 
thirty-seven years old, who was addicted to alcoholic 
drinks. She was found in her room with the viscera 
and some of the limbs consumed, the hair and cloth 





SPIRIT MYSTERIES.—Marvellous Feats of the 
Davenport Brothers, etc , fully and clearly ex- 

pease in HANEY'S JOURNAL, of any newsdealer, or sent 
IX MONTHS ON TRIAL to any new subscriber for only 25 

cents. No free copies. JESSE HAN EY & Co., 


119 Nassau St., N. Y. 
810 Cash will be given for Original Puzzles. See 
41 particulars in Journal. Exposures of Hum- 
bugs and Swindles in every number. New volume and 
new attractions. Each No. has 1500 square inches of 
reading and engravings. 15—eop3t 





Absolute Divorces legally obtained in New York, Indi- 
ana, Illinois and other States, for persons from any State 
or Country, legal anywhere; desertion, drunkenness, 
non-support, etc., sufficient cause; no publicity; no 
charge until divorce obtained. Advice free. Business 
established fifteen years. 

Address M. HOUSE, Attornev, 
15—13t No. 78 Nassau Street, New York City. 





Burnett's Flavoring Extracts. The superiority of 
these extracts consists in their perfect purity and great 
strength. They are warranted free from the poisonous 
oils and acids which enter into the composition of many 
of the factitious fruit flavors now in the market. They 
are not only true to their names, but are prepared from 
fruits of the best quality, and are so highly concentrated 
that a comparatively small quantity only need be used. 








having escaped. The very minute description of the 
state in which the deceased was found shows that 
ignition could not have been communicated from 
without. 


Henry Bessemer, the inventor of the steel p 4 


“*Preeminently superior.” Parker House, Boston. 
“ The best in the world.’ Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 
“ Used exclusively for years.*’ Continental Hotel, Phila. 





JOSEPH BuRNETT & Co., Boston, Manufacturers and 
Proprietors. For sale by all Grocers and Druggisis. 





has patented a plan for the prevention of sea-sick- 


ness. By the application of the priaciple upon which 


a ship’s compasses are suspended, he provides a room 
which will be perfectly free from the rolling or pitch- 
ing motion of the vessel. A working model, which 
has been already constructed, shows the simplicity 
and efficacy of the plan. 


A black professor of the black art in Georgia found 
the cause of difficulty between a wedded couple in 
their feather-bed. It was a little hair wrapped in 
tin foil. Their infelicity vanished and so did the 
husband’s watch. 


A cadaverous old horse that was awaiting his fate 
at the hand of some New York soap-fat boiler, broke 
away from his stable recently, and, crushing open 
the door of a neighboring tenement, pensively walked 
up three flights of stairs, where he poked his head 
out of a window and took a long and contented gaze 
at the scenery. 


An ice merchant at Greenwich, Conn., who had 
been watching his pond all winter with almost pray- 
erful interest in hopes of a freeze, visited it recently 
after a sharp, cold night, stepped on the ice, and, 
finding that it would bear him, exclaimed, ‘“‘ Thank 
God!” Going still further on the pond, he exclaimed 
more fervently, “‘Thank God!” But on venturing a 
trifle farther, and going through up to his neck, he 
ejaculated, louder and heartier than ever, ‘‘D—n the 
ice!’? 


An admirer of Ben Franklin, while riding in Prov- 
idence one day last week, noticed a horse-shoe lying 
in the street. Remembering Franklin’s precept, he 
dismounted and went back for theshoe. Meanwhile 
his horse ran away, causing some damage to the ve- 
hicle. The young man turned again, ran after his 
horse and at length succeeded in catching and quiet- 
ing the animal, when he again made for the horse- 
shoe, which he found to be frozen so fast to the 
ground that he could not loosen it. 

Accidents will happen. A fellow in Buffalo imper- 
tinently followed a married lady out of the theatre 
and was soundly thrashed by her husband, who had 
quietly watched affairs from behind. 


A missionary reports from Chiua that the popula- 
tion of that country has been greatly over-estimated. 
Instead of having 400,000,000 population, there are 
probably not over 250,000,000. He adds that the late 
wars have wonderfully diminisbed the people. 

Ata barbers’ festival recently held in Scotland, 
the chairman said the first shaving implement ever 
in use were stone scissors, and the way they were put 
in operation was by laying the beard on a stone, and 
striking it sharply with another stone until reduced 
to the requisite shape. 

An old lady, on reading that an icehouse had been 
burned, remarked, ‘‘La, now! I suppose it was 
from spontaneous combustion. I often noticed that 
the ice in the wagons smoked.” 

The late Admiral Stewart said: ‘‘I never lost but 
one tooth in my life; it ached, and I pulled it out 
with a bullet mould, aboard ship, in a gale of wind.” 











Stlarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Briggs, Mr. George R. Bul- 
lard and Miss Katie C. Bingham. 

By Rev. Mr. Cudworth, Mr. William A. West and Miss 
Sarah L. Holmes. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Leonard, Mr. Richard Girdier 
and Miss Emily Reynolds. 

At Amherst, Mr. D. B. Rising and Mrs. Catharine 


Roberts. 
Deaths. 


— —— ——— SEN 

In this city, Mrs. Emma M. Field, 22; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hadley, 79; Miss Mary Sanger, 82; Mr. Franklin E. 
Marble, 27; Mrs. Sarah L. Griggs, 68. 

At Somerville, Mr. Daniel T. Tower, 39. 

At East Somerville, Capt Richard Stevens, 69. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Elizabeth D. Smith, 41. 

At West Newton, Mr. Enoch Smith, 70. 

At Malden, Mr. Thomas J. Clark, 69. 

At Sharon, Mr. Ziba Plympton, 89. 

At Lexington, Mrs. Lucy M. Daland, 63. 

















At Watertown, Mr. Joseph P. Phiibrook, 32. 





A LL persons who want profitable employment at home, 
address Box 1522, Portland, Me. 15—4t 


AINTER’S Manual gives best methods and latest 
improvements in house, sign and ornamental paint- 
ing, varnishing, graining, polishing, staining, gilding, 
a Silvering, glass staining, paper hanging, etc. 
ractical book for practical men. 5&@O cents of sd book- 
seller, or JESSE HANEY & Co., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Art of sreining Animals, a complete guide to 
breaking, taming and training all animals, including the 
wonderful feats of all “*trick’’ animals. 210 pages, 60 il- 
lustrations, 50 cts. Watchmaker and Jeweller's Manual, 
15. Soapmaker's Manual, 25. Horseshoer's Manual, 25. 
Self-Cure of Debility, Dyspepsia, Consumption, Nervous- 
ness, etc., 75. Guide to Authorship, 50. Self-Cure of 
Stammering, 25. Home Recreations, 25. 1000 Money- 
Making Secrets, 25. Rogues and Rogueries of New York. 
Phonographic Handbook 25. Ventriloquism, 15. 15—eop3t 


C. C. Beers, M. D., 25 
DRUNKARD, STOP Decatur Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., has cured Thousands of Drunkenness. West 
references; harinless; send stamp for circulars. 13—4t 











CHAS. A. DANA, EpirTor. 

smartest, and best New York news: per. 
Everybody likes it. Three editions: Dairy, $63 Semi- 
Wes Ly, $23 and WEEKLY, $1 ayear. ALLTHE NEWS 
at —— 

an 


The chea 


‘0 
Vassers Unsurpassed, Life Insuran Grand Pian 
Mowing Machines, Palo ins, Sewin; achines, rd 
among the see 8 ens and lists free. Send a 
Dollar and WwW it. 

I. W. ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 








IF PEOPLE WHO SUFFER from the dull stupidity that 
meets us everywhere in spring, and too often in all sea- 
sons of the year, knew how quick-it could be cured by 
taking AYER’S SARSAPARILLA to purge the bile 
from their systems, we should have better neighbors as 
well as clearer heads to deal with. 





A GIPSEY GIRL WILL TELL YOUR FOR- 

TUNE. Send age, color of hair and — with 25c. 

tor your Chart of Fate. Address G. HENRY & Co., 52 
John Street, New York. l— 


— — —— 


FOR FAMILY USE—simp’e, cheap reliable, Knats Ev- 
ERYTHING. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sample stock 
ing FREE. Address HINKLEY KNICTING MACHINE 
Co., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, New Yorke 5—13t 


Agents! Read This! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of &30 

er week and expenses, or allow a large commis- 

sion, to sell our new wonderful inventions, Address M. 
WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. 5-3m 


” # The ** Magic Trick Book,” 50c. ‘Circulars of 
Wonders," free. Address B. Fox, Station“A,“ N. Y. City. 


ET SEWING MACHINE.—The Wonder of the World! 
Price 35. Send $5 by your Expressman, or by mail 
for one. Call and see it. Send Stamps for sample of work 
and circular. Agents wanted. 
Address PET SEWING MACHINE Co., 
12—138t 7 fremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
DYAREfTics, use the “ANCIENT SIMPLE 


CURE."’ Its effects are immediate. Price seventy- 
a — Address FATHER SEL 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant storiesin bound form, richly illustrated with 4 
original engravings, and formin the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail. post-paid, for twenty cents each, 

or six copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 
THE MAN OF Mystery, by John B. Weitens) 35. dD. 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TsE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEKR,D By vanus Cobb, Jr.—Loxe Sim, 
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sEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THR RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Repratn.by r. J. H, Robinson. 
ARIAN MALVERN,by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F, Gerry. —TH® BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J16 Porter, by Matthew 8. 
inton.—Sigk RASHLEIGH'S Secret, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tue Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tu& SkCRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THe TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTUKER,by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.— Witz Hanp, vd Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—flaLF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THe 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntliwe.—IvAaN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MaRION's BriGapbk, by Dr. J.H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE Sea 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THe Uxaur's SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DiSINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—O®LANDO CHESTER, 7 Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.— THe 
WITCH OF THE WAVk, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
DESMOND, by Darius Cobb.—THE REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
U Robinson.—THE Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE POISONED BARB, uy Lieutenant Murray.—MILLIE 
AsuTon, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THR Russian GUARDS- 
MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore.—LiFg FROM DEATA, 
by M. T. Caldor.—Tne BLACK AVENGER,by Ned Buntiine. 
—THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GOLD 
FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PAavu Laroon, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr.—B1anca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—TuHE Lost HErk,by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robirson.—BLACKLOCK, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THE Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
OxvyMPia,by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LIGHT KEKPER'S 
RIze,by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE Sranisn JPANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS,bY 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CABIN Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RIDER, by Harry Harewood Leech.— Por- 
LAR RKReACH, by M T. Caldor.—THEe GirsEY BRIGAND, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE COUNCIL OF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—THE CHINESE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Cora DUNALSTEIN, by_ Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suip,by Qo Charles E. Averill. 
—THE VENDETTA,by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
oF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—ORPHA 8 Hus- 
BAND,by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED J AKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—KINAH’sS CURSE, by Jane G. Austin, 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—1THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—RKosaLTHE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW,by Lieutenant Murray. 
—Tue Lavy ImoGen,by Prof. J. H. Ingraham.—THK TEXx- 
AN Bravo, by Dr. J. H. Robinsun.—THe HiGHWAYMAN, 
by Lieutenant Murray.—Tne Countess, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE SpaNISH MUSKETEER, by Lieut. Murray.— 
HUGH Capt, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE ARMORER OF 
Tyke, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE GIPSEY's Ravexos. by 
Edwin S. Scudder.—THE GAMBLER'S Fats, by Mrs. L. 8, 
Goodwin.—THE CASTILIAN BRIDE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
—THE PHANTOM OF THE SEa, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE CHILD OF THE WRECK, by Major F.C. Hunter.—J1 HE 
MOUNTAINEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 

Ga” FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 
Weare publishing an attractive work under the above 
eneral title. A new story is issued cach month, uni- 
form in style, and comprising the following titles: 
No. L.Fur GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER, by Dr J.H. Kobinson. 
No. 3.—THE BRAvoO's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No, 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
.—THE MAMELUKE, by ver Ben: Perley Poore. 
.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
.—THE DUKE's PRIZE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
.—THE Woop WITCH, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
. 10.—BEN HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. L1l.—THE Youne PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE Duca. Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET, by Ben: aw Poore. 
. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L.S. Goodwin. 
.15.—F1TZ-HERN, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
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No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 
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No. 27.—THE OCEAN SpecTRES,by Harry Hagelton. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS,by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J EssiE HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 
No. 30.—ScYyk08 THE CORSAIR.by George L. Aiken. 
No. 31.—ZEtpA, by Miss Jane Howard. 
No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD,by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 33.—Tue FaTat CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SkA,by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE BARON'S WELL, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 36.—Rep Gop, by Miss Camilla Willian. 
No. 37.—ViroQuA, by Emma Carra. 
No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 
No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mk. W ARBURTON'SGHOST,by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THE BAUER MURDER, by 8. C. Prescott. 
No.42.—AN OCEAN WAIF, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 43.—THE PEARL OF Panama,by William H. Bushnell. 
No.44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 
No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 
No.46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieut. Murray. 
No.47.—KED RUPERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No.48.—A DARK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale, 
No.49.—THE FOUNDLING, by Perley Parker. 
No.50.—THE MYSTERIOUS Ky, by L. M. Alcott 
No. 51.—CorRINNE, by Frederick Hunter. 
No. 52.—THE PATRIOT CRUISER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MABEL WARD, by Clara Augusta. 
No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL Scout, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
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No. 59.—THe WOLF AT THE Door, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
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No. 61.—KepD Hanp, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
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No. 74.—NELL NOELL, by George P. Burnham. 
No. 75.—WILFORD THE ARTIST, by George P. Burnham. 
No. 76.—THK WHITE SWALLOW, by Wm. H. B a 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALE OT, PUBLISHERS, 
63 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SMALL ACTRESSES. 


BY HESTER EARLE. 





Y7 ILL you let us stay up 
here this evening, aun- 
tie, and have your bon- 
nets to play with?” said 
My small niece, Ethel, 
speaking for herself and 
her sister Daisy, as they: 
came into my room to- 
night. 

They are very fond of 
playing in auntie’s room 
when she is not at work, 
which happened to be the 
case now. So the desired 
permission was readily 
given, and the coveted 
bonnets—last year’s ones, 
and none too large for 
the little heads they were 
to cover, judging at least, by a by-gone standard— 
were brought out from their bandbox. For a mo- 
ment the children seemed pleased and happy. Yet 
there soon came a wistful look upon their faces which 
showed that they were not quite satisfied. They had 
had these things before; and the mind of childhood is 
continually grasping after that which Solomon tells 
us has no existence—something new under the 
sun. 

*Can’t you let us take something we have never 
had before, auntie?” says Ethel, after a few moments 
of serious thought. 

“I don’t think of anything,” says auntie. 

They did not yet set about playing, but kept a 
thoughtful silence for a little while longer. Then, 
pressing up a little closer to auntie, Ethel puts a mo- 
mentous question with an air of great uncertainty: 

‘Would you be afraid to let us take your lace 
shawl?” 

Auntie’s shawl, she is sorry to say, is not a real 
lace one, or, in spite of the insinuating manner of 
this question, the request would perhaps have been 
refused. The children do sometimes ask for things 
she cannot let them bhave—her tooth-brush, for in- 
stance. But in the present case consent was granted, 
with the condition annexed that they must not ask 
for the shawl again; for she has some knowledge of 
children, and understands that, with them, it is a 
fixed principle that what child hath done once, child 
may do again. When she went for the shawl, auntie 
brought ont with it such ribbons, laces, and so forth, 
as it was safe to trust in the hands of these “ blue- 
eyed banditti.” Then she withdrew to a sofa, placed 
a cushioned chair-back between herself and the 
light, and the children had the floor. 

“Tl be Emma Harris, and you be auntie,” says 
Daisy. 

** No, I’m going to be as pretty as Pauline,” replies 
Ethel, mentioning the name of a young lady cousin, 
whose picture graces my album. This was not very 
complimentary to auntie, you see, but she doves not 
care for that. 

*“ You might be Pauline,” suggests Daisy. 

‘*No—” for Ethel has already made her appear- 
ance in that character two or three times, and her 
mind is grasping after something new. She has it at 
last. ‘I'll be a poor girl, and you a rich cne—O, 
ever 80 rich, and [’ll come and see you, and you must 
give me lots of things. I must not have anything 
only what you give me.” 

Daisy always agrees to whatever Ethel proposes. 
So she readily assumes the part assigned to her. All 
their newly acquired treasures are removed to that 
part of the room which is supposed to represent 
** Daisy’s house.” Then a journey down stairs is 
made for the purpose of bringing dolls, dolls’ farnish- 
ings, and other toys. These, too, are all secreted in 
** Daisy’s house.” 

Pretty soon there comes a brisk knock against the 
centre-table. This is not a “ spiritual rapping,” you 
may be sure, for the table was supposed to represent 
a door—just as, once upon a time, among some play- 
actors ot whom little folks have never heard, proba- 
bly, a man was made to represent a door. 

Perhaps if you ask your papa, he will tell you 
about them. 

Daisy was all ready to answer the knock at her 
door, where she found a little, forlorn-looking, bare- 
tooted girl. 

**O, how do you do?” says Daisy. “Come right 
in. How could you get here through the snow?” 

**T walked af vot, and I’m almost frozen. I haven’t 





then?” 
** We don’t keep warm.” 
** Why don’t your mother buy a stove?” 
“J haven't got any mother.” 
** Didn’t you ever have one in all your life?” 





got any shoes, and it took me a month to come. 
(Auntie, how many days io a month ?’’) 

“Some months have thirty-one days,’ replies 
auntie, from her sofa. 

“It took me thirty days to come, and I didn’t stop 
anywhere nights. I’m jast az cold as I can be.” 

“You poor child! I should think you would be. 
one right to the stove and warm you.” 

** We haven’t got auy stove at our house.” 
“ Haven’t got any stove! How do you keep warm, 


* Yes, I had one once,”=with a deep drawn sigh. 
** Whom do you live with?” 

‘Nobody. I stay all alone.” 

‘* Did your father die in the army?” 

ii) Yes.” 

‘* Was it hundreds and hundreds of years ago?” 


(*Q no, Daisy, you mustn’t say that,’’) objects 


Ethel, in a critical aside. 

** How long ago was it?” 

*“‘Ten years ago. It was a good while before I was 
born.” 

** How old are you?” 

*1’m four years old.” 

** Seems to me you are small of your age.” 

“ That is because I never had anything to eat, only 
crusts that I picked up in the street.” 

** Well, I shan’t let you go back where you used to 
live again. And here are some new shoes for you; 
and a new bonnet; and a new lace shawl; and a 
splendid bow; and some dolls.” 

**O, how pretty! But they aren’t all for me?” 

“Yes. They are all tor you. I’ve got all the things 
I want, besides these.” 

* Four dolls! I never had any dolls at home, nor 
anything to play with. I had to work all the time, 
and I Lave not had anything to eat for a month—not 
for four or five months,”—correcting herself, because 
she thought she had not made her story pitiful 
enough. 

* You shall have everything you want now. 
are going to live with me. 
you.” 

(“*O Daisy! candy for a little girl who has had 
nothing to eat for four or five months! I should 
really be afcaid it would not agree with her.” 
Auntie thought this, but did not say it.) 

“Candy! O, how pretty it is! What do you do 
with it?” 

“ Eat it. 
like it.” 

“ What makes it so good? I never saw anything 
80 good.” 

** That’s because it’s candy. Candy is made to be 
good.” 

‘* Where do you get money to buy such lots of nice 
things?” 

“i'm a sister to Santa Claus, and I have all the 
money I can use. I can buy you everything you 
want. I’ll buy you a new mother.” 

(*O no, Daisy, you coulun’t do that!) corrects 
Ethel, not in her character of a poor girl, but of an 
older—and wiser—sister. 

** Well, I can buy you everything else, and my 
mother will be your mother. I’ll get you some candy 
every time you want it, and you shall have some new 
shoes every day; and a new dress, too; and a new 
bonnet, and shawl, and furs, every single day, be- 
sides a whole room fall of dolls. And we’ll have lots 
of fun playing together.” 

‘*That will be real nice, wont it?” 

T guess it will. No I am going to fix you up, and 
we’il go out to take a walk.” 

Daisy had probably forgotten that her protege—the 
little folks must ask their mamma, or older sister, or 


You 
Here is some candy for 


You just take a taste and see if you don’t 


auntie, what protege means—had just been taking a 


rather long walk of thirty days, without stopping 
nights. But uo one can be expected to remember 
everything, and especially a little girl six years old, 
like Daisy. 

It took them some time to get “ fixed up,,“ and 


then the dolls had to be dressed, too. Before they 


were all quite ready for their walk, eight o’clock 
cae, and it was time for little people to go to bed. 


So their dolls and other toys were gathered up into a 


rather large armful, and the small actresses with- 
drew. 


Then auntie comes off from her sofa, takes her 
pen, and writes out for little readers this history of 
How surprised 
Ethel and Daisy will be, when they find that it is all 
“bout themselves. For Ethel has learned to read, 
She and Daisy indeed, come 
up to auntie’s room every day for their lessons. They 
have a little sister Annie, who sometimes comes with 
But she 
does not understand keeping still very well, for which 
reason she is more welcome at the children’s play- 
Annie has a little, round, 
One day 
her papa told her that she was getting ‘‘as fat as a 


the children’s evening in her room. 
and is very fond of it. 
them, and wants to “‘ read her lesson, too.” 
time than at lesson hours, 


plump face, and soft, whitish-yellow curls. 


cub.” 


** You’re fat’s a club,” retorted Annie, who believes 


most thoroughly in tit for tat. 
As Papa Earle is lean and spare, Annie’s ‘‘ clab” 


gave him a decided hit; or at least we all thought it 


80. 


Ethel reads ‘“‘ The Children’s Hour,” the stories on 
the last page of The Flag, and the young people’s 
She thinks a month a long time 
to wait for ‘* Ballou,” and wishes that one would come 


part of ‘* Ballou.” 


every day. 


‘¢ The story of ‘ Princess Ethel,’ which she lately 
read in that magazine, interested her very much. 
She and Daisy, I believe, have dramatized it more 


than once, after their fashion. 


Auntie does not hope that these little actresses will 
go upon the stage when they are grown up; but lifs 
is a stage, too, and there.she hopes that they, and all 
the «mall people who may read this, too, will always 


act well their part. 





Teacher—* Why was Joseph put in the pit?” 
Thomas (who goes to the theatre on week days)— 
‘* B-causa there was no room for him in the family 





circle.” 








{ Written ter The Flag of our Union.) 
STEALING A BABY. 





BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 

‘REMEMBER, it must have eyes that open and 
shut, and it must cry beautifally, and be every bit as 
big as a real live baby!”’ 

And little Patty Gordon pulled at Mr. Matthew 
Redfield’s coat- tails, as he was going down the steps, 
to make him stop and listen. 

“ Yes, yes, Gear; I’ll be sure to remember,” said 
the gentleman, a little impatiently. 

He was a rather gloomy and severe elderly gentle- 
man, and be was not very fond of childrep, gener- 
ally; indeed he was never very fond of but one person 
in the world, people who knew him said, and that 
was his daughter, and he didn’t love her well enough 
to forgive her when she ran away and married a poor 
young man to whom he had forbidden her to speak. 
But Patty had a way of getting on the right side of 
everybody; she was a bright, bonny little woman, 
and as sly a coquette as if she had been eighteen in- 
stead of eight. Still, if it had not been for her yellow 
hair and black eyes, I doubt if Mr. Matthew Redfield 
would have opened his heart to her as he did. For 
his lost daughter had yellow hair and black eyes, 
and it is rather uncommon to see them together, you 
know. 

Mr. Redfield boarded with Patty’s mother, and 
Patty, being very neat and nimble-fingered, always 
dusted his room and put it to rights, taking partica- 
lar pains with his books, and busts, and pictures, of 
which he thought a great deal; and to reward her 
for this care, Mr. Redfield had promised to buy her a 
present. Patty suggested, at once, that a doll would 
be highly acceptable. Dulcibella, the only one she 
had now, had ftalen off the shelf and broken her 
nose, completely spoiling hér beauty. 

“T want a great big crying baby, in a cradle,” 
she said ‘*I don’t want any more dressed-up, fine- 
lady dolls, because the fashions change so that they 
look awful dowdy in a little while. Dulcibella’s 
waterfall is a great deal too high for the fashion, 
now, and her best silk dress, that she had on when 
she was bought, has got just a plain skirt, without a 
bit of a panier. But acrying baby isn’t expected to 
bein the fishion.” You see, Patty, like Mrs. John 
Gilpin, had a “ prudent mind.” 

The first thing Mr. Redfield did that morning was 
to go in search of the largest ‘“‘ crying baby” in the 
city, for fear he should forget it it he waited until 
night; he knew he needn’t expect any mercy from 
Patty if he shouid forget it. He found one that an- 
swered Patty’s description, without ang difiiculty, 
but to find a cradle for it was not soeasy. But Patty 
had insisted upon the cradle, and to go home without 
it was out of the question. Mr. Redfield searched 
through the toy-shops in vain, and then he remem- 
bered to have seen, on a back street, a little store 
where they kept tables, and chairs, and work-tables, 
made fancifully of bamboo and willow, and thither 
he bent his steps. There were cradles enough, it 
seemed, for all the babies in Christendom, but not 
one that would suit Patty’s crying baby. 

** We make lots of doll’s cradles, the storekeeper 
said, ‘* but we never made one large enough for that 
doll. Why, it is as large as a baby! But then we 
don’t make babies’ cradles small enough for it, be- 
cause babies grow, you know. But we can make you 
one to just fit it, in a little while.” 

That was joyful news to poor Mr. Redfield. He 
left an order for the prettiest, most fanciful little 
cradle that could be made, to be done that after- 
noon, and left the doll for them to measure it by. 
And then he went about his business, greatly ro- 
lieved, and dismissed Patty, and dolls, and cradles 
completely from his mind until it was time to go 
home. He was tired, then, and grumbled a little, 
inwardly, as he thought how far out of his way he 
had got to go, and was almost sorry he had ever let 
Patty’s yellow curls dance their way into his heart. 

He called a carriage, and ordered the driver to 
carry him to the store in the little, back street, where 
he had left the doll. There was nobody in the front 
part of the store when he went in, so he walked out 
toward the back part, and very soon bis eye fell on 
the little cradle, set upon atable. It was a dainty 
enough little affair for a queen’s baby, and how 
pleased Patty would be, Mr. Redfield thought, his 
grim face relaxing a little. There the doll was, al- 
ready, and it fitted toa charm. The proprietor was 
talking to a gentleman and lady at the extreme end 
of the store, and Mr. Redfield did not wait to see 
him, but gave the money for the cradle—the propri- 
etor had told him, in the morning, how much it 
would be—to a clerk, who came up to him just then, 
took the cradle in his arms, and carried it out to his 
carriage. 

He put it on the seat opposite him, then closed his 
eyes and fell into a reverie, as he was driven rapidly 
towards his boarding-house. I don’t know exactly 
what he was thinking of, but I shouldn’t wonder if it 
was of the time, long ago, when he had bought toys 
fur his own little yellow-haired girl. 

Patty came running to meet him as he opened the 
door, with bis precious burden in his arms 

**O, O, O! you have got a big one—the biggest one 
Iever saw!’ she cried, jumping and hopping, and 
clapping her hands, like a little crazy girl. She tried 
to take it, cradle and all, out of his hands, but it was 
a little too heavy for her, and Mr. Redfield carried it 
into the parlor and placed it on the floor. 

O, what a beauty of a cloak!—and you’re sure 
it’ll cry?” said Patty. And at that moment a little, 








startled cry came f com the occupant of the cradle, 
end a little, rosy face, that had been half hidden in 
the satin cushion, revealed itself! 

“O!” cried Patty, “it’s a truly baby!” 

Mr. Redfield stood aghast as the baby opened its 
dark eyes and looked up at him. Patty took off its 
cap, and there were little rings of yellow hair clus- 
tering over its head. 

“I never thought of your bringing me a live 
baby!” said Patty. ‘“ Bat I like it ever so much 
better than adoll. It has got yellow hair, just like 
pine, and it is such a tiny, little bit of a baby, and so 
pretty! I don’t just know how to take care of it,” 
she added, her face growing grave, as the baby, sur- 
prised at the strange faces, began to cry with all its 
small might, “ but [ guess mamma will show me.” 

“ My dear child, I didn’t get it for you! I can’t 
imagine how it came there! I must carry it right 
back to the store!” said Mr. Redfield. “It is the 
straugest thing I ever heard of!” And he still stared 
in an amazed, bewildered way at it. 

Then suddenly he caught the poor, frightened 
baby in his arms, and kissed its little, quivering 
mouth. Patty looked on in speechless astonishment ; 
it was so unlike Mr. Redtield to kiss a baby! Then he 
started out with the baby in his arms. It did not 
se2m to occur to him that it was a rather unusual 
sight to see a grave, elderly gentleman like him car- 
rying a wee baby through those crowded business 
streets; he did not even notice that almost every 
person he met stared at him. He hurried as fast as 
he could with such an unaccustomed burden, to the 
store where he had bought the cradle and the 
baby. 

The storekeeper was looking out of his door, anx- 
iously, but his tace brightened when he saw Mr. 
Redfield. 

“I thought you would be back!” he exclaimed. 
* Aud I tuld the lady 80; but she was almost beside 
herself with fright, and insisted upon having it that 
her baby was stolen, and she should never see it 
again. I told her that you did not look in the least 
like a man that would stea! a baby!’’ 

“I steal a baby—J?”’ exclaimed Mr. Redfield, in- 
dignantly. ‘The baby was in the cradle that I 
ordered! How was I to know that it wasn’t the doll 
I left here?” 

Ot course it was a very natural mistake,” said 
the storekeeper. “ The lady came in here, with her 
husband, to buy @ cradle, and seeing and admiring 
that one, she put her baby into it, and as he was 
sleeping quietly, and it was just a comfortable fit for 
him, she left him there, while she went to look at 
some other cradles. 1 saw how it was when the 
clerk said a gentleman had come for the cradle, for 
the doll was on the shelf, behind the counter. The 
lady was half frantic, and the gentleman had only 
presence of mind enough to ask me your name—I did 
not know your address—and then he rushed off to 
hunt up all the Redfields in the city. He’s got 
half of them arrested by this time, for stealing his 
baby.” 

Just at that moment a lady came rushing in, and 
when she saw the baby, uttered a cry of delight, 
snatched it out of Mr. Redtield’s arms, and haif 
smothered it with kisses. She did not deign to 
glance at Mr. Redfizld, who, grave, stern old man as 
he was, was trembling like a leaf. When, at last, she 
did look up, the color rushed out of her face. 

‘Emily! my own little girl!” he said, with a break 
in his voice, like a sob. 

And she said, * Father!” with tears of joy in her 
eyes, and put the baby into his arms. 

So you see Patty Gordon’s crying doll had been 
the means of Mr. Redtield’s finding the daughter he 
had sought for # long time iu vain. And Mr. Rad- 
tield said, ever after, that the happiest day cf his lite 
was the day when he “ stole a baby.” 

Patty was not quite satisfied with the change 
when the wax baby was sent to her, but afver a while 
she consoled hers-lf with the reflection that the 
other would have required much more care than 
this, and was not nearly so obliging about crying. 


+ 


AN ANGEL’s WHISPER —Rev. Mr. R. was preach- 
ing in the pulpit of a Congregational church in Con- 
necticut on the subject of ‘‘ Heaven.” Iumediately 
under the pulpit sat Deacon S., who acted as a kind 
of self-appointed overseer of the boys in the gallery, 
and whose mind was more occupied in noticing the 
boys than in listening tothe sermon. Rev. Mr. R. 
waxed very eloquent in the midst of his sermon, and 
was 80 wrought up that he imagined he heard a 
whisper from some of the celestial inhabitants 
“Ha!” said he, throwing himself in a tragic attitude 
with his hands and his face upturned, “ methinks I 
hear a whisper.”” The deacon happened to hear this 
remark, and thinking at once of the turbulent boys, 
rose up from his seat, and looking first at the minis- 
ter and then at the boys, said, with great gravity, * I 
guess, sir, it is some of the boys in the gallery.” 
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**Sorry I SPOKE ”—A parrot belonging toa coun- 
try clergyman was generally taken out of the room | 
when the family assembled for prayers, for fear that 
he might join irreverently in the responses. Une 
evening, however, his presence happened to be un- 
noticed, and for some time he maintained a decorous | 
silence; but at length, instead of ‘‘Amen!’ out he 
came with “ Cheer, boys,cheer!” On this the batier | 
was directed to remove him, and had got as far as 
the door, when the bird, perhaps thinking that he 
had committed himself, and had better apologize, 
called out, ‘‘ Sorry I spoke!” 
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